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FAMOUS FLYERS 


WHO USE 



Board man & Polando; Commander 
Byrd; Col. Chamberlain; Lieut. 
Schildauer (DO-X); Maj. De Ber- 
nard!; Maj. Doolittle; Endres & 
Magyar; Col. Goebel; James G. Hall; 
Capt. Hawks; Hoi ri is & llillig; Laura 


Ingalls; Wing Commander Kings- 
ford-Smith; Col. Lindbergh; Ruth 
Nichols; Post &Gatty; Harry Russell: 
Lee Schoenhair; Eleanor Smith; 
Eddie Stinson; Lieut. A. J. Williams 
ami many other Aces of the Air. 


All of the Ten Planes Finishing in the 1 931 Ford Tour were II. G. Ftplipped. 



TRANSPORT COMPANIES 

THAT USE B. G.’s 

American Airways; Alaska- Washington Airways; Boeing 
Air Transport; Century Air Lines: Colonial Air Trans- 
port; Compania Mexicana dc Aviaeion; Eastern Air 
Transport; Kohler Aviation Corporation; Ludington Fly- 
ing Service; National Air Transport; National Parks Air- 
ways; New York-Philadelphia and Washington Airway- 
Corporation; Northwest Airways; Pacific Air Transport, 
Inc.; Pan-American Airways; Pennsylvania Air Lines; 
Southern Air Transport; Thompson Aeronautical Corpo- 
ration; Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc.; United 
States Airways; Universal Air Lines, Inc.; Varnev Air 
Lines; Wedell-WiJliams Air Service, and numerous others. 


THE B. G. CORPORATION 

Contractors to the United Stales Army & Navy 
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It is true: Everything that a parachute can do 


D \# I K| air chutes 

|l W I I ti “The Life-Preserver of the Air” 

have done ■ When you stake your life on so 
important a part of aeronautical equipment, 
place your confidence in proved performance. 

IRVING AIR CHUTE CO, Inc. 

372 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

West Coast factory and Office: Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Calif. Canadian Factory: Gir/dyebury, 0 nt. 
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PRIVATE OWNER MARKET 

T HE Autogiro removes limi- 
tations which have been the 
chief obstacles to popular adop- 

As one writer has expressed it: 
"It (the airplane) lands too fast and it requires a thorough ex- 
pert at the wheel. Even this expert . . . has entirely too much work 
to do. The strain upon his concentration ... is much too intense." 
By contrast Autogiro travel is confident, relaxed travel even 
for the novice. 

Bruce Gould described it in the New York Evening Post: 

“To discover at first hand just how easily the Autogiro flies, I 
went aloft in the latest model at the Willow Grove Field, near 
Philadelphia . . . “While the rotors above your head gather 
momentum— thereby gaining lifting power— the Autogiro re- 
mains stationary upon the ground. Presently you open the throttle 
and the Autogiro moves slowly forward. Almost before you are 
aware it is off the ground and climbing steeply. In a minute you 
are a thousand feet in the air. 

“Then, just to test out this strange new plane, you begin doing 
things to the controls which you wouldn't dare do in a normal 
plane. You wallow the Autogiro back and forth through the air, 
paying little attention to the correlation of the aileron and rud- 
der. You marvel to see how steadily it behaves. Suddenly you 
shut off the power and hold the stick back, a sure way to spin 
in the normal airplane. All that the Autogiro does is stop going 
forward and begin to settle gradually. 

“It is all very uncanny, and gives you a great feeling of confi- 
dence . . . “Presently your Autogiro lands on the ground with a 
slight bump.” 

An aircraft that the average man or woman can operate with 
security opens up new vistas for the future of aviation. 

The Autogiro Company of America is not a manufacturing or 
selling company. It is solely an engineering and licensing organi- 
zation. It owns and controls, exclusively, all Autogiro patent 
rights in the United States. Manufacturing companies of high 
standing will be licensed to build Autogiros with the full co- 
operation of our engineering staff. Present licensees are : Buhl 
Aircraft Company, Detroit, Mich. . . . Kellett Aircraft Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . . Pitcairn Aircraft, Inc., Willow Grove, Pa. 




than-air craft in the source of its lifting capacity. This 
lift is given primarily by four rotating blades which take 
the place of the familiar wings of an airplane. There is 
tation of the blades can 
stopped while the machine is in the air, as their 
ion is produced solely by wind pressure caused by 
movement of the Autogiro in any direction, climbing, 
:1 flight, gliding or descending vertically. The support- 
rotation of the blades is entirely independent of the 
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World Record-Making 

BELLANCA PLANES 

have Structural Strength of 

SUMMERILL TUBING 



Six successful flights across the Atlantic by Bellanca planes are now 
climaxed with the new Word's Long-distance, Non-stop Record of 5014 
miles from New York to Istanbul, Turkey. These ocean trips arc but a few 
of the many famous flights by Bellanca Aircraft. And, as usual, Summerill 
Tubing is the strength behind these record-making planes. 

Both the Boardman-Polando (distance record) and the Herndon-Pangborn 
(round the world) planes have in them the structural strength of Summerill 
Tubing. 

We pay tribute to the Bellanca organization on these splendid ships, and we 
congratulate the men who made the flights. 

SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT (PHILA. DIST.) PA. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PLANE IS SUMMERILL TUBING 

TUBING bu SUMMERILL 
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Build up your 
out-of-season 
revenue with 

AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 



F ALL is here. Winter is just around the corner. Soon 
the long season of lessened income will set in. As an 
aircraft operator, how are you planning to bolster 
income in these off-months to come? 

Many organizations are turning to Aerial Photography. In 
this year 'round business, they have discovered a sure source 
of steady income — one that carries a two-fold profit. There 
is one profit from the flying operation involved and a second 
from the sale of the photographs themselves. 

Aerial Photography is a virgin business capable of wide 
exploitation. Prospects are plentiful and assignments are 
easily obtained. Real estate operators use aerial photo- 
graphs in selling industrial sites, sub-divisions and country 
estates . . . public utilities, engineers and contractors need 
them right along in their sales efforts and in the routine 
conduct of their business . . . chambers of commerce are large 
users . . . planning commissions require them for public 
work . . . resorts, hotels, newspapers and photo syndicates 
are all users of aerial photographs. These along with count- 

FAIRCHILD 

AERIAL IH CAMERAS 


less other prospects that are to be found in every locality 
constitute a fruitful source of additional income for the 
aircraft operator who equips himself to take aerial photo- 

Aerial Photography is a logical extension of your present 
v.ctivities. No additional personnel is required. Anyone that 
can take a snapshot can operate the Fairchild Aerial Camera 
and get good results every time. And your local photographer 
can develop the films. 

It's easy to get started in this business. All you need is a 
Fairchild F-8 camera. The investment is most moderate, 
doubly so by reason of deferred payments. In fact, many 
operators pay out of earnings. 

Tell us something about your flying equipment and local 
conditions and we will mail full details. 

FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 
270 West 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Factories: New York, N. Y.. and 
Longueuil (Montreal), P. Q.. Canada 
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FAMOUS FLIGHTS WITH THOMPSON VALVES 

17 HOURS BLIND over 

the NORTH ATLANTIC 



Newfoundland to Denmark 


On June 26th, a Bellanca monoplane sat calmly dow n 
in Copenhagen, from which emerged two young men 
who had fulfilled a long-standing ambition to revisit 
the countries of their birth by air.' For seventeen 
hours they had flown across a fog-shrouded Atlantic 
without sighting water. Unfavorable winds had 
carried them far off their course. But through it all, 
the steady roar of their Wright Whirlwind J-6 motor 
had reminded them comfortingly of its proved trust- 
worthiness. It did not falter in its trust — nor did 
the Thompson Valves upon which it in turn relied. 
Once again skillful flying ... a stout ship ... a reli- 
able motor . . . and Thompson Valves . . . had 
brought a famous flight to a successful conclusion. 

THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Thompson Wves 
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THE AIRWAYS TODAY 

1 t ’sAbiumiS I 


" 7" the highways j 

30 gears • 


Wyman-Gordon 


Worcester, Mass, w Harvey, III. 
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U. A. & T. LARGEST AIR TRANSPORT OPERATOR 
SERVED BY AUSTIN AT 20 POINTS 


The United Aircraft and Transport Corporation, 
operating 6,119 miles of airlines in the United 
States and Canada, has availed itself of Austin's 
complete aeronautical engineering and construc- 
tion service at twenty different points from coast 
to coast. These various projects include complete 
airports, intermediate terminals, hangars, aircraft 
factories and accessory plants. In every instance, 
Austin Service, backed by 14 years of practical 
experience in the aeronautical field, has assumed 
complete responsibility for the project under de- 
velopment from preliminary layout . . . design 
. . . engineering . . . construction ... to final 
equipment 

Most significant in Austin’s 
progress of the industry 
during 1931 is the Austin 
“31” Model Hangar — a 
revolutionary advance in 
hangar design. Cantilever 
truss construction, with 
the elimination of col- 
umns, makes every square 


foot of floor usable, provides greater overhead 
clearance, and permits of indefinite expansion of 
the hangar for future requirements. The use of 
electrically-operated Austin Rahopy Doors is a 
vital factor in the success of this new hangar 
design. Fully automatic, of rugged steel construc- 
tion, these remarkable Ranopy Doors combine 
flexibility of handling with far greater safety and 
weather-resistance. Their simple mechanical de- 
sign, eliminating the necessity of posts, columns, 
and floor rails, contributes largely to the outstand- 
ing economy of usable space that distinguishes 
this model hangar. 

Before proceeding with a hangar project of any 
size investigate fully the 
many advantages of the 
Austin 1931 Model Han- 
gar and see the remark- 
able Austin Ranopy 
Doors in actual opera- 
. Wire, phone, write 
or use the memo below. 


contribution to the 





THE AUSTIN COMPANY 

T| Airport Engineers and Builders r Cleveland 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland — wo 



The Oldest American Aeronautical Magasine 


EDWARD P. WARNER, Editor 
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Notes on governmental economy 


T HE halcyon days are over. Years when every 
Treasury estimate of governmental finance, 
however roseate, proved to have been conserv- 
ative have given way to years in which the federal 
deficit gathers momentum like a snowball and 
finally has to be measured in ten figures. As a 
natural reaction, every bureau and department re- 
ceives instructions to tighten its belt and reduce its 
rations. Where does that leave us? 

CTo say that the aviation industry has a peculiar 
interest in the answ'er to that question, perhaps a 
keener interest than any other business group in 
the United States, is putting it very conservatively. 
At least temporarily (we. at least, believe that it is 
temporary), the clock has been turned back to 1922. 
Again, as just after the war, the industry finds it- 
self dependent on government support. Our first 
line of defense, in the endeavor to preserve some 
measure of the gains that have been made through 
three years of industrial expansion, public enthu- 
siasm, and energetic prosecution of research, is mil- 
itary and naval business. The second line is govern- 
mental support of air transport through mail con- 
tracts and provision of ground facilities. 

([As we inspect the record of the last eighteen 
months we have reluctantly to admit that there has 
been complete demonstration that the manufacture 
of commercial airplanes cannot, under the conditions 
of the present depression or any conditions that are 


likely to exist in the near future, sustain a substan- 
tial industry. A small number of companies can do, 
and are doing, very well at it. The bulk of the in- 
dustry finds it absolutely necessary to depend, for 
the next few years, on government orders of a mili- 
tary nature. 

d. We digress in passing to remark that we have lost 
none of our confidence, often expressed in the past, 
that air transport is on the high road to complete self- 
sufficiency. The need for mail contracts placed at a 
loss to the Post Office Department, though very real 
at present, will be a passing one. But however that 
may be, and however generous the action of Con- 
gress and the Postmaster-General might be, air trans- 
port offers only a feeble staff for the builder of 
planes to lean upon. The number of planes needed 
is so small, and their life before replacement so 
long, that even ten times the present amount of 
transport activity would be an inadequate foundation 
for the airplane industry which America ought to 
look forward to ultimately maintaining upon com- 
mercial lines, the industry for which we had pre- 
pared two years ago. 

Again, as ten years ago, we have to bridge over an 
interim period of crisis. This will he the last such 
period. It comes as the aftermath of an abnormal 
boom, with the natural swing down from the peak 
intensified by' the arrival of a universal economic 
collapse at almost the same time. It is easy now to see 
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that the hopes of 1929 were exaggerated. It is 
easy to realize our own mistakes. But to dwell upon 
them does little good in the present situation. A s 
Grover Cleveland remarked in an earlier period of 
economic distress, it is a condition and not a theory 
that confronts us. The condition is that we can ea- 
sily lose most of the gains of the last six years. — that 
the trained personnel and the accumulated material 
resources of the aircraft industry can easily be wasted 
and broken and scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, — and that those things are likely to hap- 
pen in very large measure unless Congress and the 
administration deal with the industry in a sympa- 

€[ The screws are being put on to secure govern- 
mental economy. One by one, the Cabinet officers 
have been called to the Rapidan and enjoined to 
shave their expenditures for the present fiscal year 
and their budget requests for the coming one. There 
is a specious attractiveness about the theory that 
economy is most readily accomplished, with a min- 
imum of hardship, by maintaining existing acti- 
vities and avoiding any enlargement of organization 
or embarkation on new undertakings. Experimental 
military aircraft, for example, or for that matter the 
purchase of any aircraft beyond the minimum nec- 
essary for replacement, might appear a luxury that 
could easily be postponed. Why not? 

<1 There are several excellent reasons why not. We 
have already suggested one. The aircraft industry 
is a national asset, a vital element in all industrial 
planning for the national defense. It has suffered 

lion simply cannot be allowed to proceed much fur- 
ther. There is no question here of industrial sub- 
sidy. nor of unduly delicate consideration for the 
feelings of suffering investors. The national interest 
is deeply and directly involved in the preservation of 
our aircraft-manufacturing facilities, intact with 
proper engineering organizations. To cut down on 
military purchases, or to follow a course, in the guise 
of economy, which discourages engineering initiative 
and experimental development ivithin the industry, 
is to hazard that national interest very gravely. 

C That is bad enough. But there is another factor 
even more serious. The major problem before the 
people of the United States is not the appearance 
of red ink upon the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but the truly alarming figures of unemploy- 
ment. There is at least a possibility that direct fed- 
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eral aid will have to be extended before we are 
through the coming winter. It is more economical, 
and it is far better from the point of view of social 
effect, to spend money keeping men at work than 
to spend the same amount in doles to enable them to 
remain idle without starvation. Money spent in the 
aircraft industry goes principally to give employ- 
ment and pay wages to skilled American labor. 
There is a fallacious doctrine, much heard lately, 
which holds that wages make up but a small part 
of the costs of production. With the exception of 
profits, rent, fixed charges on capital, and executive 
salaries, wages make up the whole cost, — wages at 
some point along the line. They may be paid in 
the factory that assembles the airplane, or in a plant 
that rolls duralumin sheet, or in a bauxite mine, but 
they all contribute to employment. In airplane man- 
ufacture even more than in most other lines of in- 
dustry, wages play a preponderant part. Profits 
certainly have not been excessive, — ask anv investor. 
Rent has been a small fraction of total outlay. The 
methods of raising capital were such that fixed 
charges play almost no part. It would probably be 
conservative to say that, out of every dollar received 
for the sale of aircraft and parts, at least 65 cents 
goes into the pockets of labor and technical and 
clerical personnel. Relatively few industries could 
show so high a figure. Money spent at the present 
time in the purchase of aircraft, regular production 
or experimental, for the government service is a di- 
rect and efficient measure of unemployment relief. 
Either to reduce the present allotment for such pur- 
chases, or to do anything that will accentuate the 
industry’s present uncertainty about future programs, 
is to contribute directly to unemployment troubles. 

C Under the approximately stabilized conditions 
from 1928 to 1931, allotments for new aircraft and for 
experimental equipment for the Army and Navy to- 
talled about 30 million dollars each year. The pres- 
ent fiscal year shows the first sharp drop, to a figure 
12 per cent below that for the year immediately 
preceding. With the Navy’s original five-year pro- 
gram completed and the Army's drawing toward its 
final stages, and with a general demand for reduc- 
tion of all expenditures and particularly military 
ones, there is widespread discussion of the likeli- 
hood of a further slash. That implies no Congres- 
sonal or administrative prejudice against aviation. 
Far from it. Cuts are being made all along the line. 
But the effect of cuts in this particular field is going 
to be particularly serious. — even disastrous. 
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I1.S.S. Akron weighs off 

N OTHING was more impressive, on the occasion 
of the formal christening of the Navy's great 
new airship, than the handsome representation of the 
airplane industry. Builders of airplanes and builders 
of engines had come to Akron, and some of them had 
travelled 500 miles or more to do so, to pay honor to a 
craft of a type with which they have had no commercial 
connections, — from which they could expect to draw no 
profit, — and which some of their colleagues have in the 
past been disposed to consider as a rival and a com- 
petitor for shares in an inherently limited amount of 
transport business. 

I f their presence is symptomatic a major obstacle in 
the way of the financing and inauguration of trans- 
oceanic airship lines will have been removed. If the 
heavier-than-air faction regard the airship with sus- 
picion or scorn, its difficulties in gaining popular accep- 
tance are much more than doubled. If they welcome it 
with enthusiasm as an ally, lay bankers and investors 
are encouraged to do likewise. 

The need for sobriety and a reasonable measure of 
conservatism is particularly acute at the present time, 
for the advocates of the airplane are in danger of ac- 
quiring a superority complex on trans-Atlantic flying. 
In happy contrast with the tragic record of previous 
years, the first five attempts of the present summer 
have attained unanimous success. It is easy to forget 
that oceanic flights are still being made only in care- 
fully selected weather, warranted by Dr. Kimball, and 
with a very modest payload, — and that the insurance 
premiums on such flights as commercial undertakings 
would still be very high. 

The lamented Sir Sefton Brancker, lost on the R.101. 
once remarked to the editor of Aviation that he be- 
lieved the time would come when the airship would be 
unneeded and outworn, for the airplane would be able 
to cover the entire expanse of the globe in regular and 
economical service, but he put that time very far in the 
future. For the present the airship must be our chief 
reliance for commercial services of over 1,500 miles 
without stop. On the other hand, supporters of the 
airship must and generally do accept its own limitations 
and restrict it to its own proper field. Needless to say 
we have no sympathy with the bizarre proposal, recently 
urged in a very high place, of putting rigid airships to 
work in a night shuttle service across the Rocky Moun- 
tains to supplement the day-time operations of air- 
planes. Such a scheme would be neither commercially 
necessary, economical, nor safe. 

When we think of the future of airships, whether 
naval or commerical, our eyes turn towards Akron and 
towards the ship that bears the name of the city, just 
about to receive her first trials as this editorial is 
written. That the U.S.S. Akron exists at all is due to 
the success of the Navy Department, and most par- 
ticularly of Admiral William A. Moffatt, in convincing 
a doubting Congress and a doubting President that air- 
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ships still had a place in the Navy after the Shenandoah 
was lost. It is due also to the unshaken confidence of 
Paul W. Litchfield in the airship, and to his ability to 
persuade his startled associates that a great rubber 
company in the world ought to go into the business of 
fabricating duralumin into hulls a sixth of a mile long. 
The ship as it stands today, a finished product, repre- 
sents the engineering genius of Karl Arnstein and a 
group of his co-workers who came with him from 
Friedrichshafen, together with the contributions of 
Comdr. Garland Fulton and other naval officers and 
those of many industrial and research organizations in 
the United States and abroad. Whatever is novel in 
the Akron, — and there is much that comes under that 
heading, — is the product of exhaustive theoretical in- 
vestigation backed by thirty years of practical experi- 
ence. She takes flight under the best auspices, in the 
hands of Commanders Rosendahl and Wiley and 
others of unexcelled talents. Everyone interested in 
aviation, whether directly connected with airship ac- 
tivities or not connected at all, will wish her well. 


Performance regulation 
and the way out 

P AGE 64 of Bulletin 7A of the Aeronautics 
Branch, the airworthiness requirements, contains 
a very sore spot. It is set forth there that no landplane 
must have an initial rate of climb of less than 350 ft. 
per min., that none must land at over 65 m.p.h. if it is 
to carry passengers, 70 if it is to handle freight alone. 

The performance stipulations passed without serious 
challenge at the recent meeting between the manufac- 
turers and the Department of Commerce to discuss the 
revision of the bulletin, but it was only a truce, or a 
prudent withholding of combat in an area where there 
is no chance of present victory. A substantial body of 
opinion in the industry remains convinced, as we arc 
convinced, that the whole principle of general perform- 
ance specifications by government authority is unsound, 
unnecessary, and of very questionable effect on safety. 
We believe it imposes upon the Department a task 
which can never be satisfactorily fulfilled. We believe 
that the Department ought to extricate itself from that 
particular embarrassment, and that the way of doing it 
ri plain. We earnestly hope that the way will he taken. 

Conceive of two airplane owners. One is resident in 
Oklahoma, and uses his machine almost entirely for 
trips in that state and those immediately neighboring. 
He never flies at night, nor across mountain ranges. 
His trips are almost entirely between large cities, with 
first-class airports. The other is from the mountains 
of West Virginia, and lays great stress on the ability 
to operate in poor weather and to get into emergency 
fields near small towns having no regular landing- 
places. Obviously their landing-speed and rate-of- 
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climb requirements are by no means the same. What is 
quite reasonable for the first would be far too danger- 
ous for the second. What might be ideal for the second 
would be inefficient and wasteful for the first. 

There is no single body of rules that will cover all 
cases. There is no standard performance that meets 
safety requirements equally well over every kind of 
terrain, at all altitudes, and in all sorts of climate. Bad 
enough when only the domestic market is under con- 
sideration, the problem is ten times more difficult when 
foreign trade, with conditions ranging from those of 
the Australian desert to those of the mountains of 
Bolivia, has to be reckoned with. Present practise lays 
a needless burden on the exporter. There is no imagin- 
able set of specifications including those now in force, 
which would not be either so severe as to force un- 
necessary sacrifice of efficiency and economy, or so 
lenient as to be dangerous, — for too low a specifica- 
tion is far more dangerous than none at all. The 
purchaser feels that when the Department has set up a 
requirement and certified a machine to meet it there is 
nothing more to be said on that point. He feels that he 
has a guarantee from the federal government that the 
landing speed is low enough, and the climbing powers 
sufficient, to meet all the exactions of safety. He sur- 
renders his natural right of individual judgment in the 
light of the individual pecularities of his own case. 

Fortunately there is an easy escape from the di- 
lemma. There are two escapes, one applicable to the 
equipment of transport lines and the other to all other 
service. 

The Aeronautics Branch has the transport situation 
completely in hand. It now enforces rules affecting the 
selection of personnel, the training to be given them, 
the radio installation on the planes, and a host of other 
details of equipment and operation. It has only to ex- 
tend the requirements for a certificate of authority to 
operate so that they will cover the choice of the air- 
planes themselves, and cover it in detail. It appears to 
us entirely reasonable that an operator should give 
actual demonstration of his ability to land the particular 
type of machine that he selects, fully loaded, in each of 
the emergency fields along his route. If the fields are 
small, or at high altitudes, the planes used must be 
selected with due recognition of that fact. If there are 
no fields for stretches of 50 miles or more the landing 
speed should be absolutely limited to 55 m.p.h.. and 
perhaps to even less. Climbing characteristics, like 
landing speeds, should depend absolutely on the route 
to be flown and the loads to be carried. The perform- 
ance needed for safety is a relative matter. The trans- 
port operators, at their meeting with Secretary Young, 
showed themselves very desirous of having each line 
treated as a special case, avoiding general rules. Here 
is one that can very readily-and profitable be abandoned. 

In the case of non-transport airplanes, and especially 
of those purchased for individual use, the government 
has no such direct responsibility in respect of perform- 
ance as it has in dealing with structural strength, and 


the purchaser should be allowed the exercise of his own 
judgment. There is, however, one preliminary condi- 
tion. There must be some reliable data upon which 
judgment can be brought to bear. 

At that point, the Aeronautics Branch again enters 
upon the scene. Published performance data at present 
are of variable accuracy and subject to natural suspi- 
cion, both at home and abroad. The Branch will he 
doing a service to the purchaser, to the honest manu- 
facturer and dealer, and to the safety of aerial naviga- 
tion if it will actually measure in full detail the per- 
formance of every plane that comes up for approval, 
and then publish the results to the world as a part of the 
A.T .C. Then, for the first time, the customer will have 
a reliable guide for the winnowing of the samples sub- 
mitted for his favor. Then declarations about landing 
speed will begin, taking them as a whole, to have other 
than a humorous significance. And then the Depart- 
ment of Commerce can unhesitatingly abandon the 
uneconomical and unreasonable practise of forcing the 
industry to fit it products into the Procrustean bed of 
flat and inflexible performance minima. 


Japonic punctilio 

G REAT is the majesty of Japanese law, and its 
dignity has been preserved. Herndon and 
Pangborn become the unfortunate victims of their own 
haste and ignorance of regulations to which they had 
no possible access, and the Japanese exchequer is the 
richer by $2,000. We are speaking as sincere friends 
of Japan, and addressing ourselves particularly to our 
Japanese readers, of whom we are proud to have many, 
when we say that the action taken was lamentably un- 
wise, that it will create serious ill feeling, and that it 
will accomplish no good purpose whatever. 

Air navigation laws and prohibited zone rules must 
be obeyed. Even in a rourd-the-world flight against 
time, they cannot be lightly disregarded. American 
pilots must realize that there are certain formalities to 
be complied with before entering any foreign territory, 
and that fortifications are more respectfully treated in 
Europe and Japan than in the United States. But any 
law must be interpreted with a grain of discretion 
where there is no evidence of wilful wrongdoing, espe- 
cially when international relations are involved. The 
first days of the fliers’ examination accomplished to the 
full the very proper purpose of drawing world-wide 
attention to the fact that the Japanese take their own 
regulations seriously and insist that others do likewise. 
To confiscate films taken over forbidden territory was 
of course perfectly reasonable. To go on after that 
and levy a heavy fine appears only as a futile and spite- 
ful gesture, and as a notification that American aerial 
visitors are not wanted in Japan. Resentment here will 
lie widespread and genuine. 
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News of the Month 


Record flights 
on three continents 

A FTER an unsuccessful attempt a 
.week earlier to get their heavily 
loaded plane off the ground. Russell 
Boardman and John Polando took off 
from Floyd Bennett Airport, on July 28, 
for Istanbul. Turkey. Forty-nine hours, 
19 min. later they landed at Yechilkey 
Airdrome, Istanbul. 4,999 miles distant 
according to the computations an- 
nounced officially by the F.A.I., to 
exceed by 87 miles the non-stop dis- 
tance record previously held by Dieu- 
donne Coste and Maurice Bellonte. 
Boardman’s Bellanca monoplane, the 
Cape Cod. with a 300-hp. Wright engine, 
weighed 7.500 hp. as it left the ground 
carrying 25 gal. of oil and 728 gal. of 
gasoline, which was consumed down to 
the last pint. 

The attempt of Marcel Doret and 
Joseph Lebrix to break the Coste- 
Bellonte record in a 6.000-mile flight 
from Paris to Tokyo was unsuccessful. 
Engine failure during a storm in mid- 
Siberia caused a crash in which the 
Dewoitine monoplane which had just 
established a new world’s record of 
6.560 miles for distance in a closed cir- 
cuit without refueling was almost com- 
pletely demolished. 

Also following the trans-Siberian 
route was the Puss Moth of Miss Amy 
Johnson, who landed in Tokyo on Aug. 
6. completing the trip from London 
which a forced landing near Warsaw 
had compelled her to discontinue last 
January. Flying time from London, 
via Berlin, Moscow, Irkutsk, Harbin 
( Manchuria 1 . and Seoul (Korea), 

about 78 hours, 50 min. 

Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
are approaching Japan from the east on 
a leisurely vacation flight which has 
taken them through little-traveled 
wilderness regions around Hudson's 
Bay and up to the Arctic Circle. Wash- 
ington was the starting point of the 
route which included North Haven. 
Ottawa. Moose Factory, Churchill, 
Baker Lake, Aklavik, where an Artie 
storm held them for several days, Point 
Barrow, and Nome. 

Thunderstorms over Europe and fog 
over the English channel delayed J. A. 
Mollison on his flight from Australia 
to England, but did not prevent his cut- 
ting two days from the record time re- 
cently made by Flight Lieut. C. W. A. 
Scott. Mollison’s Gipsy Moth plane 


covered the 10.000 miles from Wvnd- 
ham, West Australia, to Croydon in 8 
days. 20 hours. 19 min. while Scott’s 
time was 10 days and 25 hours. Molli- 

Post and Gatty required to go around 
the world — his distance flown, 5,000 
miles less. 

James G. Hall and Frank Hawks have 
been breaking each other’s records for 
the hop from New York to Havana. 
"To Help End Prohibition” Hall, on 
July IS. clipped 46 minutes from Hawks' 
best previous time, covering the 1,400 
miles in 8 hours, 35 min., in his Lock- 
heed Altair monoplane with retractable 
landing gear. He flew non-stop. To 
have lunch with Ambassador Guggen- 
heim. on July 25, Captain Hawks flew 
to Havana in 29 minutes less time in his 
much-travelled Mystery Travel Air and 
was back in New York for dinner the 
same night. His return trip, made in 7 
hours. 30 min. was also a record, the 
round trip, with an hour and 27 min- 
utes for luncheon, besides four fuel 
stops, taking seventeen hours and three 
minutes, three minutes more than he 
had planned. 


Blazing the trail 
for the air mail 

With no eye to records, but to survey 
a possible air mail route from Detroit to 
Copenhagen, Parker Cramer recently 
made the first flight ever completed 
across the Greenland icecap. With a 
Canadian government radio expert, 
Oliver Bacquettc. he left Detroit on 
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July 27 in a diesel-engined Bellanca, 
stopping at various points in Canada 
and at Pangnirtun (Baffin Bay), Hol- 
steiuborg, and Angmagsalik (Green- 
land) Reykjavik (Iceland) and the 
Faroe anti Shetland Isles. Taking off 
for Copenhagen just before a gale warn- 
ing was received he flew directly into 
a hurricane. Search for him since then 
has been in vain. Backed by Trans- 
American Air Lilies Corporation, oper- 
ating subsidiary of Thompson Aeronau- 
tical Corporation of Cleveland, this was 
scheduled to he the first of a series of 
monthly flights to study the possibilities 
of Arctic flying on year-round sched- 
ules. A Stinson monoplane has been 
made ready for the next trip. The 
Post Office Department had no part in 
Cramer’s flight, but it. as well as the 
Canadian postal officials, was watching 
the development closelv and wishing 
it well. 

New airways are also the object of 
an African expedition being conducted 
by Sir Alan Cobham. In the World's 
largest float seaplane, the Short Val- 
etta, powered by three Bristol Jupiter 
engines, he and a crew of two engineers, 
two photographers and a radio oper- 
ator are investigating a trans-African 
seaplane route via the Congo River. 

Railroad turns 
airline operator 

Eastern New England provides two 
significant airline developments for this 
reporting. The Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central railroads have entered 
the air passenger transportation busi- 
ness by sponsoring a service between 
Boston and Bangor, Me., and Pan- 
American Airways has inaugurated air 
mail between Bangor. Me., and Halifax, 
by way of St. Joint, N. B. The latter 
is being operated on a seasonal basis 
and will be suspended Sept. 30. Pan- 
American also takes the responsibility, 
by arrangement with the Boston and 
Maine, for the actual operations between 
Boston and Bangor. 

Boston & Maine Airways, carrying 
passengers and mail (the latter by spe- 
cial arrangement with American Air- 
ways, which holds the contract) pre- 
sents the first instance of direct spon- 
sorship of an airline by a railroad, and 
climaxes a period of renewed interest in 
the subject on the part of" the railroads, 
particularly the two leading systems in 
New England. While other roads have 
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been interested to varying degrees in 
airline projects, notably the Pennsyl- 
vania in Transcontinental & Western 
Air, none but the Boston & Maine has 
gone so far as to put its name on an 
airline. Flying time between Boston 
and Bangor is two hours, between Bos- 
ton and Halifax six hours. Four planes 
leave Boston daily, one for Halifax, 
two for Bangor, one for Portland. Sim- 
ilar schedules operate southbound. Sikor- 
sky S-41s are flown Boston-Halifax, 
tri-engined Fokkers on the other runs. 

The Postmaster General announced 
on July 17 that bids for an air mail 
service between Bangor, the northern 
terminal of the Boston & Maine line, 
and Halifax would lie opened ten days 
later, on July 27. The only bidder was 
Pan-American Airways, which received 
a ten-year contract at the rate of $2 per 
mile and opened service Aug. 1. Thus 
Pan-American acquires a foothold in 
the northeastern part of the country for 
eventual foreign mail service, compar- 
able to its position in the southeastern 
section at Miami. 

The Bangor-Halifax line may easily 
be the first leg in a future trans-Atlantic 
mail service by way of Greenland and 
Iceland, perhaps joining into the route 
flown for Trans-American Airways by 
Parker Cramer (reported on page 507). 
Pan-American is also likely to be tile 
chief bidder for the New York-Bermuda 
contract when that is awarded, thus 
holding a leading position in plans for 
trans-Atlantic air mail service, what- 


Indepeiulent operators 
register a protest 

Dissatisfaction with the Post Office 
Department's methods of awarding new 
air mail contracts broke out into or- 
ganized protest the latter half of July, 
following the announcement of sixteen 
new contracts, most of them awarded to 
subsidiaries of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, United Air Lines and 
American Airways. The Independent 
Air Passenger Association, including in 
its membership Bowen Airlines. West- 
ern Air Service, Pittsburgh Airways, 
Midland Air Express and Tuxhorn Air- 
lines, was formed in Kansas City in 
July for the purpose of preparing a pro- 
test to the Post Office Department on 
its policy of granting contracts on new 
short lines to operators already holding 
contracts, without the formality of in- 
viting bids. The protesting companies 
want all new mail routes thrown open 
to competitive bidding, especially if 
passenger services are already in oper- 

Late in July this Association held a 
meeting in Washington and was joined 
by Continental Airways. No definite 
course of action was taken at that time. 
Century and Ludington. largest of all 
non-mail operators, have as yet taken no 
public part in these proceedings. In 
the meantime. Representative Kelly of 
Pennsylvania, author of the original 



contract air mail bill of 1<)25. has an- 
nounced his intention of having the 
Post Office Committee of the House of 
Representatives make a thorough study 
of the results of the Watres Act during 
its first year of effectiveness. This will 
he independent of the investigation of 
air mail contracts which was authorized 
by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and which has been lying dormant 
during the summer. 

New runs anil 

an innovation 

number of lines. In accordance with 
the terms of the new mail contracts an- 
nounced in the last issue, American 
Airways on Aug. 1 began mail and pas- 
senger service with Ford transports 
over the New York-Albanv-Buffalo- 
Cleveland route. There will be one 
trip, each day in each direction. The 
through fare from Newark to Cleveland 
is $39.75, the elapsed time 6 hours, 45 
min., the planes leaving Newark at 9:15 
a m. The regular night schedule be- 
tween Albany and Cleveland by way of 
Buffalo for mail only will be continued. 
American Airways also opened the Fort 
Worth-Amarillo and Cincinnati-Geve- 
land services. Two mail and passenger 
trips are flown daily on the latter, with 
Fords. 

Transcontinental & Western Air on 
Aug. 1 added two daily round trips be- 
tween Pittsburgh and New York, hv 
way of Philadelphia. This gives one 
morning and two afternoon planes each 
way daily between Pittsburgh and New 
York. 


Transcontinental &• Western Air in- 
troduced a novelty on Aug. 5, when it 
opened its overnight air freight service 
between New York and Kansas City, 
over its regular Eastern Division. Fok- 
ker F 14's (single-engined) equip the 

The schedule is flexible, depending on 
the traffic and the weather, but with a 
deadline for acceptance of shipments and 
a definite objective of arrival of the 
planes at the terminal point by 7 :30 the 
following morning. Should sufficient 
shipments be received to fill a plane in 
advance of the deadline, a machine will 
be dispatched at once, with the regular 
plane following later in the evening as 
a second section. 

A 25-lb. package costs $2.90 between 
the terminals, a unit rate of approxi- 
mately 24 cents per ton-mile, about 
twice the base rate for railway express. 
Shipments are limited to 200 lb. each 
and the rates are from airport to air- 
port, not including pick-up and delivery. 
Postal Telegraph will furnish pick-up or 
delivery at the rate of 50 cents per pack- 
age, and postal offices are equipped with 
Transcontinental & Western Air wav- 
hills. 

Cargo insurance not exceeding $5,000 
per package is available at the rate of 
$0.25 per $100. When the declared 
value exceeds $5 for any shipment, an 
additional charge of $0.05 is made for 
each $5, or fraction thereof up to $25, 
which is the ordinary limit of company 
liability. The rates are based on a 
package density of not less than 200 
cu.in. per lb. Commodities lighter than 
that may be charged for by volume in- 
stead of by weight. Combined length 
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and girth of the package must not ex- 
ceed 150 in., except by special arrange- 

The company is to concentrate its 
general offices anti operating base at 
Kansas City Municipal Airport, where 
it will occupy a $100,000 hangar now 
being built by the city. The move from 
New York is to be completed by early 
autumn. 

The excellent service being rendered 
by the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph Companies through their ticket 
reservation and delivery service is being 
augmented by Western Union’s arrange- 
ment for reservations by telephone with- 
out charge. Pennsylvania Air Lines 
have contracted for Western Electric 
beacons and broadcast receivers for 
its Cleveland- Akron-Pittsburgh-Wash- 
ington line. American Airways is in- 
stalling radio-telephone equipment on 
its Cincinnati-Columbus route. 

Continental Airways is now using 
seven-place Lockheed Orions, with 
retractable landing gear, on its Chicago- 
Canton (Ohio)-Pittsburgh-Washington 
passenger service. 

Airline reports 

Scheduled airlines reported to the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce a 
total of 42,928 passengers carried in 
June, 1931, as compared with 40,847 in 
June a year ago. Ludington Line estab- 
lished a new company record in July 
when it carried 6,044 persons between 
Washington and New York. It also 
carried 2.596 between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City, and 479 on special charter 

The fate of the Canadian air mail still 
hangs in the balance. The flurry which 
in June accompanied the suggestion of 
general cancellation subsided somewhat 
when the government extended the pres- 
ent contracts to Aug. 15, the date set 
for announcement of a new policy. 
Probabilities are that at least the prin- 
cipal international services and the lines 
to remote areas having no other well- 
organized transportation will be con- 
tinued undisturbed, although very likely 
at a reduced compensation for the con- 
tractors. 

Airline inspection 

Inspection of airlines under the Cer- 
tificate of Authority plan has been ac- 
celerated by the employment of nine 
additional inspectors by the Aeronautics 
Branch, bringing the total up to twelve 
and by assigning them in teams to four 
geographical areas. Each of four crews 
of inspectors will be responsible for 
about thirteen airlines and divisions, ex- 
cept the Pacific Coast crew, which will 
supervise twenty. 

A new airway direction device, known 
as a miniature radio range beacon, has 
been installed at Archibald, Ohio. 30 
miles west of Toledo, for service tests. 
It is an auxiliary radio range station for 
use at the most important intermediate 
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landing fields. It emits short-wave 
beams by which planes may find the 
field under bad weather conditions. 
During July the Aeronautics Branch, 
contracted for airway development work 
and supplies to a total contract price 
of $589,135. 

Dissemination of weather intelligence 
on the airways is to be speeded up con- 
siderably by transmission of the stand- 
ard daily weather map of the United 
States over the system. Eight l-in. car- 
riages are to be installed on the ma- 
chines to permit insertion of the blank 
map. Symbols, words, and figures will 
be directly on the map in proper geo- 
graphical location. Isotherms may be 
plotted from small dots. 

Transmission of the entire map will 
take about seven minutes and additional 
information will require about five. It 
will be circulated twice a day, at 9:15 


Airports on the increase 

On July 15, there were 206 more air- 
ports anti landing fields in this country 
than on the corresponding date in 1930. 
As of July 15, the Department of Com- 
merce listed 577 recognized municipal 
airports and 601 commercial. Califor- 
nia, as usual, heads the list with 169. 

Shreveport. La., dedicated its new 
municipal airport July 14 and Van- 
couver opened its $600,000 municipal 
airport of 460 acres at about the same 
time. A seaplane port adjoins the 
field, and the hangar, 106x84 ft., is 
equipped to handle both landplanes and 

A map of New England, with the 
entire area divided into 20-inile squares, 
permits easy checking of distances be- 
tween the various points, and estimation 
of tile distance to the nearest airport 

Plans for improvements at Le Bourget, 
to better serve commercial requirements, 
which would cost in the neighborhood 


of $5,000,000, arc being seriously dis- 
cussed in Paris. At the present time 
there are 162 airports in France and 
Algeria, but more than half of them 
are military and Le Bourget probably 
gets more commercial use than all the 
others combined. 

British fighters 

New high-speed fighting planes of 
the British Royal Air .Forces which 
last month were put through their paces 
at the Hendon Pageant were among 
those occupied from July 20 to 23 with 
the grimmer business of the attack 
and defence of London. Twenty-five 
squadrons and one flight, a total of 
more than 250 planes, divided between 
"redland.” the defenders of London and 
"blueland.” the attackers, as well as 
searchlights and the observer corps, took 
part in the British Air Maneuvers, 
which more definitely simulated active 
service conditions than the Army Air 
Maneuvers over the east coast of the 
United States this past spring. At- 
tackers flew in from the sea and in 59 
out of 92 raids, made largely at night, 
were intercepted by defending planes, 
the other 33 being helped by heavy cloud 
layers to reach thetr objectives. 

In a pouring rain on July 25, 40 
planes took off from Heston Air Park 
to fly a 982-mile circuit of England in 
the tenth annual race for the King’s 
Cup. Twenty-one successfully battled 
the weather for some twelve hours at 
average speeds of from 89 to 127 m.p.h. 
Flying-Officer E. C. T. Edwards, in 
Sir Robert McAlpine’s Blackburn Blue- 
bird LV was the first to finish and 
winner of the Cup on handicap, his 
actual speed 118 m.p.h. over the course. 
Second came Fligltt-Lieut. F. G. Gib- 
bons in a Simmonds Spartan at an aver- 
age speed of 109 m.p.h. while Lieut. 
Godfrey Rodd brought a D. H. Puss 
Moth in third in the handicapped race, 
but took the prize for the fastest actual 
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time, 127.5 m.p.h. average speed. The 
race was restricted to "amateur" pilots 
hut that included the officers of the 
Royal Air Force, and the R.A.F. took 
the first three places and a good share 
of the other honors. 

Race teams assemble 

With the King's Cup Race a thing of 
the past, Schneider Trophy' preparations 
monopolize British aeronautical inter- 
est. Both S-6 Rolls-Royce racing sea- 
planes have been delivered at Calshot 
air station, the training base for all 
three teams, where flight tests are being 
made which arc expected to show the 
results of turning the engines up to 
2,200 lip. The first contingent of the 
Italian team arrived on Aug. 12, with 
three training seaplanes. The remainder 
of the team, with the actual racing 
planes, were expected on the 26th. 
Trials over Lake Garda of a tandem 
twin-engined Fiat plane and a Macchi 
similar in design to the 1929 entrants, 
but of greater power, were reported. 
During the Lake Garda tests Capt. Gio- 
vanni Monti, member of the Italian 
team and veteran of the 1929 Schneider 
Cup races, while flying one of the train- 
ing planes, plunged into the lake and 
was killed. 

Accident has dogged the heels of the 
other teams as well. Flying one of the 
1929 Supermarine S-6's Flight Lieut. 
Hope of the British team was forced 
by the loosening of part of the cowling 
on Ins engine to laud in Southampton 
water, where the wash of a steamer sank 
his plane. Injury to his ear caused 
Lieutenant Hope to be replaced on the 
team by Lieut. G. L. Brinton of the 
Royal Navy. In a test flight at Caudc- 
bec one of the Nieuport-Delage prac- 
tice planes of the French team was lost 
and Fernand Lasne, the well-known test 
pilot, had several ribs broken. 

Though the completion of their new 
engines is by no means certain, the 
arrival of the French team, now train- 
ing at the Berre naval station near 
Marseilles under Captain Amaurich, 
was expected at Calshot on Aug. 29. 
The racing monoplanes themselves are 
practically completed, but there is work 
still to be done in developing the in- 
verted voe-type radium engine of the 
Lorraine company and an upright 
Renault, both of which are expected to 
develop about 2,300 lip. and to cool on 
ethylene-glycol (prestone). 

Continental competitions 

Air tours, of a more or less competi- 
tive nature, are being flown in almost 
every country of Europe. The Giro 
Aero d'ltalia finished at Rome on July 
26 after covering 3.650 miles in six 
stages. Anbrigui Colombo is the win- 
ner of a trophy presented by H. M. 
the King of Italy, and a cash prize of 
considerable size. His Breda 33, with 
its Gipsy III engine flew the distance 
in 35 hours, 35 min., 7 sec., an average 


of 102 m.p.h. Signors Meleri and 

De Angeli took the next places, both 
flying machines similar to the winner. 
In a "Grand Torismo” class, created to 
allow Puss Moth planes, just outside 
the regular weight limit, to participate, 
Capt. Hubert Broad of England and of 
the DeHavilland Company, was the 
winner, with a time of 37 hours, 42 
min., 24 sec. 

in direct contrast to the Giro d’ltalia, 
in which pilots of several nationalities 
took part and where seven of the eight 
planes making the best showing were 
powered with Gipsy engines, a new 
French light plane competition, termed 
the Concours National Technique 
d’Avions de Totirisme, is limited to 
French firms entering planes made in 
France and manned by French crews. 
Held Sept. 23 to Oct. 11, it will include 
technical tests of climb, speed, maneu- 
verability. and examination ot the con- 
struction. comfort and safety of the 
plane, as well as a 2,250-mile tour about 
France. Planes entered must have fold- 
ing or demountable wings, and special 
credit is to be given for the use of a 
heavv-oil engine of the diesel type. 

Country clubs cruise 
New England 

Probably the most successful tour ever 
organized exclusively for private owner- 
pilots was flown early in July by mem- 
bers of the Aviation Country Clubs. 
Any number of guests were permitted, 
the only specification being that the 
plane owner be present on all flights. 
The cruise, an invitation affair with 
no element of competition involved, 
started from the Seawanhaka Yacht 
Club on Oyster Bay with eleven planes, 
which flew west to circle Fort Hamilton 
and land for luncheon at the Timber 
Point Club at Great River, where two 
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then lay along the south shore of Long 
Island and across the Race of the Sound 
to Watch Hill, where the night was 
spent. Fog prevented the group, now 
fourteen in number, from reaching Nan- 
tucket, so they proceeded to Cotuit for 
the next night, then along Cape Cod 
to Chatham and back to Montauk on 
Long Island to disband. The schedule 
was easy-going, a casual cruise for a 
congenial group, with golf ami swim- 
ming interspersed at the stops. 

The Ford Tour 

Starting from Detroit on July 4 with 
fourteen competing planes and ten ac- 
companying, the National Air Tour 
returned 22 days later, with ten planes 
in the running, having covered 4,858 
miles at average speeds varying from 
64 m.p.h. for the Aeronca to 143 for 
the two Ford entries. The Edsel B. 
Ford reliability trophy, awarded on a 
point-score basis, goes to Harry L. 
Russell, last year's tour winner, who 
piloted a tri-engined Ford with Wright 
engines (two Whirlwinds and a Cy- 
clone), while James H. Smart with a 
Wasp-powered Ford was a very close 
second. L. R. Bayles, flying a Gran- 
ville Gee Bee, received the Great 
Lakes trophy for light planes, his aver- 
age speed of 141 m.p.h. being better 
by almost twenty miles than that of 
any entrant except the two Fords. 

Gliding and soaring 
al Elmira 

The Second National Gliding and 
Soaring meet was held at Elmira, N. Y., 
August 2-16. Thirty-six pilots entered 
with 24 utilities and four sailplanes; 
three pilots met with serious injuries 
(one being injured twice) as the result 
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of a spin, a side slip, a structural failure 
and a loose spin. 

Weather conditions were unfavorable 
for the most part, but on Wednesday of 
the second week, Aug. 12, and on the 
last day pilots soared for 62 hours and 
28 hours, respectively. At one time on 
the former there were thirteen pilots 
soaring at one time along the South 
Mountain ridge southeast of the air- 
port, and on the latter there were seven. 
Total soaring time for the meet was 116 
hours 46 min. 

Albert Hastings retained the Edward 
S. Evans Trophy which he won last 
year and which carries with it the title 
of American glider champion. Martin 
Schempp, of Pittsburgh, was runner-up 
for this honor and won the prize for 
most hours in the air during the meet. 

Schempp probably made a new 
American altitude record by reaching 
an indicated height of 3,130 ft in a 
Haller sailplane. Other results were: 

Altitude: Albert Hastings. Elmira. 
1,960 ft.: R. E. Franklin. Ypsilanti. 
Mich., 1,300 ft.; Duration: Hastings. 7 
hours 30 min.; J. H. Stickler. Wash- 
ington, D. C„ 7 hours 28 min. 5 sec.: 
F. K. Iszard, Elmira. 6 hours 3 min. 
Distance: Schempp. 15 miles; W. Haw- 
ley Bowlus, Leroy. N. Y„ 12 miles: 
Hastings. 8 miles. Landing to the 
mark (on the Elmira airport from 
South Mountain ) : Edward Barton. 

Montour Falls. N. Y.. 3 in. All but 
Schempp and Bowlus used Franklin 
Utilities. The duration and distance 
marks did not equal those of last year. 
Mrs. Russell Holderman. of Leroy, 
soared for 47 min., an unofficial women's 
duration mark. 

One of tlie most important aspects 
of the meet was the conference Aug. 13 
between Gilbert C. Budwig. chief of air 
regulations of the Aeronautics Branch, 
and representatives of glider pilots and 
manufacturers. Sentiment was strong 
for increased control of glider activities, 
particularly the conduct of training and 
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inexpert manufacture of the craft. 

The program of the National Air 
Races, commencing Aug. 9 and culmi- 
nating in the Thompson Trophy Race 
on Sept. 7, contains many names famil- 
iar to the aeronautical world of both 
Europe and the United States. Ernst 
Utlet, German ace and specialist in 
stunting low and slow. Flight Lieut. 
Richard Atcherley, British speed flier 
and exponent of “crazy flying," and 
Maj. Mario de Bernard!, veteran of the 
1926 Schneider Cup race and official 
representative of the Italian govern- 
ment, are scheduled to compete, so will 
Maj. James H. Doolittle, whose re- 
ported retirement from air racing has 
apparently been postponed and who is 
expected to fly a special Laird. Special 
airport traffic rules for the'period of the 
races will he more rigorous than ever. 

Honors in the national balloon cham- 
pionship. started at Akron on July 19, 
go to Lieut. T. G. W. Settle, U.S.N., 
chief inspector on the construction of 
the U.S.S. Akron and frequent winner 
of such events. He had covered 215 
miles among a succession of violent 
thunderstorms when he landed the big 
Navy bag at Marella, N. Y. Reward 
for this achievement is the Paul W. 
Litchfield trophy and the privilege of 
entering the international race. Rain 
and thunderstorms and the use of nat- 
ural gas, with less than half lifting 
power of hydrogen, combined to reduce 
the winning distance less than half that 
made by Ward T. Van Orman, who 
sailed 562 miles to win the same honors 
last year. 

Airships in the Arctic 
and at Akron 

After a stop in Leningrad on July 26 
for an extra supply of hydrogen, the 
Graf Zeppelin took off on the fourth 
lighter-than-air Arctic expedition in his- 
tory (two of its predecessors ended 
fatally), carrying twelve scientists, a 


photographer, two journalists and a 
Russian wireless operator, besides a 
crew of 30. Almost two days later it 
landed in open water alongside the 
Russian ice-breaker Malygin in Pacific 
Bay. off Hooker Island, transferred 100 
lb. of mail, then set off again towards 
the North Pole. Unfavorable weather 
sent the Graf back to Berlin with its 
cargo of photographs, arriving there in 
less than 30 hours. 

Another step towards trans-Atlantic 
mail and passenger service is being 
taken at the Zeppelin factories in Fried- 
richshafen. where a huge new airship, 
the LZ-129 is under construction. Its 
gas capacity will be the greatest in the 
world, the cells being equipped to carry 

7.063.000 cu.ft. of helium, 563,000 more 
than the Akron, which is 37 ft. longer 
and a little more than 2 ft narrower 
than the new craft. Thus the tendency 
to steady reduction of fineness ratio is 
carried still another step. 

For the present the U.S.S. Akron 
holds the title of the world’s largest air- 
ship. Christened on Aug. 8 by Mrs. 
Hoover, it was to commence its flight 
trials about Aug. 25. Speed and alti- 
tude trials were to be conducted; turn- 
ing circles and lift measured and vari- 
ous scientific data concerning the struc- 
tural loads and the airworthiness col- 
lected and evaluated by the Naval Board 
of Inspection and Survey. 

The Navy gels 
new equipment 

Just a week before the christening 
ceremonies of the Akron legal title to 

1.000 acres of ground at Sunnyvale, 
near the south end of San Francisco 
Bay, was transferred to the Navy for 
its base. The Navy Department has 
advertised for bids, to be opened the 
latter part of September, for a hangar 
to accommodate the new airship, and 
for other buildings necessary to com- 
plete the station. It will have the larg- 
est helium storage and rcpurification 
plant in the world, including a gas 
holder of 2.000,000 cu.ft. capacity. The 
hangar itself, designs for which have 
been completed by the Navy’s Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, will be 1,138 ft. 
long, 310 ft. wide and 198 ft. high, and 
similar in general forward structure to 
the Goodycar-Zeppelin Corporation's 
hangar at Akron. 

The Navy is also in the market for 
smaller items, such as airplanes and 
equipment. Contract has been awarded 
to the Consolidated Aircraft Company 
for 23 patrol living boats and spare 
parts at a total cost of $1,709,827.50. or 
about $59,000 per plane. (The bidding 
for this order was summarized in 
Aviation- for August.) About $6,100 
is the unit cost of 69 engines for the 
boats, which have been contracted for 
from Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
at a price, including spares, of $523,- 
506.85. The Bliss company’s low bid 
on engines of the Bristol Jupiter design 


was passed over. The Keystone Air- 
craft Corporation is the recipient of a 
contract for seven Kevstone-Loening 
amphibions, priced with spares at $164,- 
062.50, of the same type as fifteen planes 
now being built by the Keystone com- 
pany under previous contract. A two- 
seater biplane amphibion, designated bv 
the Navy as the OL-9, is used for ob- 
servation and general utility on aircraft 
carriers and at naval bases and cost 
about $18,750 per plane, not including 
spares, on the recent order. 

An order has been placed with the 
Switlik Parachute & Equipment Com- 
pany for 200 Safety Chutes for the 
Navy. Cotton cloth for parachutes, long 
a subject of research in an effort to 
free the military services from depend- 
ence on a foreign source of supply for 
raw silk, has been developed to a point 
where it almost meets Navy require- 
ments. A new Bureau of Standards 
fabric is equal to silk in strength and 
tear resistance, closely approaches it in 
rate of descent and opening time, and 
increases the weight of the complete 
equinment only a pound or two. 
Increased bulk of the pack has been one 
of the greatest drawbacks of cotton. 



Navy expands 

Navy plans for expansion of the air- 
craft establishment are developing. The 
thousand planes provided under the 
five-year program arc considered as 
adequate for existing ships and shore 
stations. Henceforth the Navy Depart- 
ment wishes to increase the number to 
take care of new aircraft-carrying ships 
as they are launched, the authorization 
for each ship including the aircraft to 
equip it. Special interest therefore at- 
taches to the Department’s recently- 
announced building program, probably 
to be submitted to the next session of 
Congress, which includes two new air- 

of the never-previously-existing London 
Treaty type. Furthermore, authoriza- 
tion will be sought for the early pur- 
chase of about 120 new planes to equip 
the aircraft carrier Ranger, now under 
construction. Net effect, if Congress 
and the President accept all this, will be 
to expand the Navy’s air force from 
1,000 to about 1.500 planes within the 
next four or five years, requiring total 
purchases, including replacements, of 
about 400 planes each year — somewhat 
more than the annual average over the 
last five years. 

Attention of the Navy Department is 
now centered on providing for the study 
of designs for higher speed planes. The 
appropriation by Congress last July of 
$220,000 made it possible to take the 
first step, contracting for the develop- 
ment of a light weight, high-powered 
engine. Contract to the full amount of 
the funds available has been made with 
one of the largest engine manufacturers 
to undertake experimental work with 
water-cooled, chemically-cooled and air- 


cooled engines to develop power plant 
of 600 lip. or more. Further research 
is projected to determine the most effi- 
cient aerodynamic form and to develop 
an engine of over 1,000 lip., that the 
American service may keep abreast of 
the foreign developments along these 


Competition for the Do.X 

The largest amphibion in the world, 
the Sikorsky S-40, recently received its 
water trials, and in its first flight test 
over Long Island Sound it took off 
with a gross load of 25.500 lb. in 164 
sec. It is powered by four P. & W. 
Hornet engines of 575 hp. each and will 
be flown as a flying boat over the Pan- 
American lines from Miami to the 
Canal Zone. It has capacity for 40. 
The maximum gross load will be some 
34.000 lb. A second plane of the same 
design and for the same customer is in 
course of construction in the Sikorsky 

A duplicate of Frank Hawks’ plane, 
the Travel Air Mystery S ordered for 
experimental purposes by the Italian 
government as the result of Capt. 
Hawks' high-speed visits to Rome dur- 
ing his recent European tour, has been 
completed at the Wichita factory. 
Commander Sbernadori, Italian aviation 
attache, tested and approved it for his 
government, which will soon he in pos- 
session of a craft which so far concedes 
equality in cruising speed only to five 

In line with its general policy of es- 
tablishing factories and licensees in 
foreign countries, the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation has announced new expan- 


sion ill Europe and South* America. The 
Aviolanda N. V. in Holland is building 
Curtiss Hawk pursuit planes, six* of 
which have been ordered for the Dutch 
East Indies Air Force. These aircraft 
are also being built in Chile, and a new 
contract has been negotiated with the 
republic of Argentina giving it exclu- 
sive manufacturing rights for Whirl- 
wind and Cyclone engines in that coun- 
try. The government factory at Cor- 
doba, heretofore producing Lorraine, 
Le Rhone and Hispano engines, will be 
devoted to the manufacture ot the 
Wright engines, of which 250 are to be 
completed in the next five years. 

Report has been made of the results 
of a special investigation of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation by a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Com- 
merce at the instigation of Congressman 
La Guardia. former military aviator and 
always suspicious of the quality of 
American aerial equipment. Tile gov- 
ernment inspector found no substantia- 
tion of the claim that rejected military 
parts were put into engines to be sold 
and operated commercially. He reported 
the company operating in full compli- 
ance with the terms of the approved 
type certificate and its system of inspec- 
tion entirely satisfactory. This was the 
first special inquiry of the sort of which 
the results have been formally made 


The N.A.A. convenes 

In favor of the Navy program for 
high-speed development is the National 
Aeronautic Association, which held its 
tenth annual meeting in Washington 
July 23 and 24. Reorganization plans 
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suggested by the California branch in 
an effort to prevent the award of the 
National Air Races to Cleveland for 
five years in succession were not ac- 
cepted. Resolutions for the expansion 
of the Army and Navy air forces and 
increased governmental aid to commer- 
cial aviation were passed, a banquet 
held at which the Loening Intercol- 
legiate Flying Club Trophy was 
awarded, and most of the current 
officers, including President Hiram 
Bingham and Vice-President Amelia 
Eariiart, re-elected. 

At the time of the National Air 
Races a meeting on state aeronautical 
activities, called by Governor George 
White of Ohio and sponsored by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
will be held in Cleveland. State direc- 
tors of aeronautics, members of state 
aeronautic commissions and the aviation 
committees in the state legislatures will 
be invited. Two mornings. Sept. 1 
and 2, will be devoted to discussion of 
uniform regulations to govern the 
licensing and operation of aircraft 
within state borders. 

Regulations governing the manufac- 
ture of parachutes for the approval of 
tile Department of Commerce arc re- 
vised in a bulletin recently issued. The 
quality of fabric to be used, the type of 
suspension lines and the load tests 
which they are to withstand are more 
carefully described and circumstances 
which require separate approved type 
certificates for different models defined. 
Difference in size or shape of canopy 
and in type of fabric or harness is con- 
sidered sufficient to warrant separate 
certification. 

Corporation changes 
anti reports 

Consolidation of the Northrop Air- 
craft Corporation and the Stcamian Air- 
craft Company, both subsidiaries of 
United Aircraft and Transport, will be 
completed by Sept. 1. All assets, equip- 
ment and engineering personnel of the 
Northrop company, manufacturer of all- 
metal low-wing monoplanes of novel 
and simple structure, will be moved to 
the new Wichita plant of the Stearman 
company, where both Northrop and 
Stearman planes will lie made in the 

Another new development within the 
ranks of United Aircraft is the consoli- 
dation. as a measure of administrative 
convenience, of the Boeing. National, 
Pacific, and Varney Air Transport 
Lines. The new corporation, United 
Air Lines, the largest airway operating 
company in the world, has 120 transport 
planes flying 31,100 scheduled miles 
daily: P. G. Johnson of the Boeing sys- 
tem is president. Chicago the central 
office. 

Among semi-annual reports published 
recently is that of National Air Trans- 
port, Inc., now part of United Air Lines. 
Net profit for the six months ended 


June 30 was 321,253 after charges and 
taxes, or 49 cents a share on 650,000 
shares of no-par stock. Earnings for 
the same perioil of 1930 were $347,226. 
53 cents a share. Earnings for the 
second (juarter of the vear were 31 and 
34 cents a share for 1931 and 1930 re- 
spectively. Operating ratio for the first 
half of 1931 was about 80 per cent as 
compared with 70 per cent for the same 
period last year. 

Income of North American Aviation. 
Inc., including that of its wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, two of which are largely 
non-aeronautical. was $540,410 for the 
six first months of 1931. after expenses 
and federal taxes, or 25 cents a share on 
the non-par stock. In the first half of 
1930 eanings were 47 cents a share, with 
a net income of $1,001,401. 

Report of the Aviation Corporation 
of Delaware for the first half of 1931 
showed a net loss of. $729,480 after de- 
preciation, as compared with loss of 
$3,236,318 in the same period last year. 
Before depreciation this year showed a 
profit of $39,621. against a loss of $983,- 
076 in 1930. The improved situation 
this year is due principally to increased 
mileage on established routes and the 
effects of the Watres Act in increasing 
unit compensation rates on mail routes 
previously very unprofitable. 

The company s average mail conipen- 

ago to 67 cents now, notwithstanding 
the general reductions which went into 
effect in April. American Airways, 
transport subsidiary of the company, re- 
ceived eight of the sixteen new routes 
granted by the Post Office Department 
on July 1, 

The large extent to which its busi- 
ness is made up of government orders, 
continuing undisturbed through the de- 
pression. accounts for earnings by the 
Douglas Aircraft Company of no less 
than $1.21 a share on 341.734 shares of 
no-par stock outstanding for the first 
six months ending May 31, 1931. 

Legal decisions 

basiMl lureely upon the Aviation Law Serv- 
ice prepared by the Commerce Clearing 
House. Inc. AVIATION' Is licensed to make 

organization specially trained and equipped 

The first aerial traffic summons in the 
history of Westchester County, N. Y.. 
was served on Howard Kelly of Elms- 
ford for violation of the regulation 
prohibiting low flying over inhabited 
areas. Complaint was made by a mem- 
ber of the Knollwood Country Club that 
Kelly had struck a flag pole on the club 
grounds. 

Restrictions governing the use of air- 
planes before their certification for air- 
worthiness are taken seriously in Can- 
ada. The Court of the King’s Bench in 
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Montreal lias supported the refusal of 
Aero Insurance Company to be liable 
for an insured plane damaged before 
the certificate of airworthiness required 
for its use had been obtained. Applica- 
tion had been made to the proper au- 
thorities, but before the certificate had 
been granted the plane was equipped 
with pontoons and flown to a lake more 
than 75 miles distant, where it over- 
turned and with the exception of the 
engine was completely destroyed. The 
owner contended that a temporary cer- 
tificate obtained in the United States 
covered the situation, but since its time 
limit had expired and the craft had been 
converted from the landplane for which 
the certificate was issued into a seaplane 
the contention was overruled and re- 
covery denied. 

Florida. Pennsylvania, and Illinois 
have been added to the now almost com- 
plete list of states requiring federal 
licensing for all aircraft and pilots. 
Pennsylvania previously required a state 
license for planes and pilots. Now a 
Department of Commerce license is a 
prerequisite for state approval. Illinois 
in addition creates an Aeronautical 
Commission, composed of five persons, 
two of whom must be experienced 
pilots with at least 200 hours solo to 
their credit, to supervise aeronautical 
activities and facilities in the state. 
Airports, schools, and beacons, as well 
as pilots and aircraft, must have state 
certificates of registration the two last- 
named being exempt from the fees 
charged for this certification. 

Personnel 

J. S. Chick has been appointed direc- 
tor of sales for the American Eagle- 
I.incoln Company in place of E. E. Por- 
terfield. Jr., former president of Ameri- 
can Eagle, who recently resigned. 

Emery Bronte, who flew to Hawaii in 
1927, has been appointed National Aero- 
nautic Association governor for Cali- 

T. V. Van Stone has succeeded G. F. 
Vultee as chief engineer of the Emsco 
Aircraft Corporation. 

Peter J. Brady has been named Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Docks in New 
York City in charge of Floyd Bennett 
Municipal Airport. 

R. B. C. Noorduvn lias resigned as 
vice-president and assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Bellanca Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. VY. B. Hurlburt, vice-president 
in charge of the New York office, has 
been made executive vice-president in 
charge of production, selling and 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, 
selected to succeed Maj. Gen. Janies E. 
Fechet as Chief of the Army Air Corps 
on Dec. 20, 1931. has announced that 
he does not wish to be considered for 
reappointment at the conclusion of his 
detail. This is in accordance with gen- 
eral precedent, to allow regular turn- 
over in the combat branches of the 
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Setting the stage for 
the Races 


The eleventh annual meet of the series is to have 
an elaborate background 
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By 

John S. Kean 

Naval Aircraft factory 


R ACING planes, either as molli- 
fications of existing types, or 
as new designs, bring to the 
' attention of the aeronautical 
industry the very elements which must 
be developed if the airplane is to assume 
its logical place in the transportation 
field. The gradual transition of the fast 
plane from a purely military to an 
essential commercial development is one 
of the important contributions of the 
past few years of racing. In the not far 
distant past, races in which military 
planes were pitted against privately 
owned machines, ended invariably in a 
victory for the former. The winning 
of the speed events of the National Air 
Races of 1929 and 1930 by privately 
owned planes of non-military designs, 
anil the advent of production models of 
numerous commercial planes with speeds 
equal to or greater than the best per- 
formance of the military planes is a 
healthy indication that the value of high 
speed is appreciated in the industry. At 
the same time it must be realized that 
the design of military planes is pred- 
icated on features, such as maneuver- 
ability and climb with military loads, 
with which the commercial industry is 
scarcely concerned. 

The War was responsible for a type 
of plane designed for high speed, which 
was destined to become a veteran as a 
racer — the Curtiss 18T. The type was 
designed in the final days of the World 
War as an answer to the threat of the 
Fokkcr pursuits then being used ef- 
fectively by the Central Powers. As a 
fighting plane, the relatively poor vision 
afforded by the tri-plane structure was 
a disadvantage, but as racers these 
planes were truly pioneers. They in- 
corporated the multi-spar wing construc- 
tion still current in racing plane design. 
The last of these planes came to grief 
during the Curtiss Marine Trophy 
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Racing 

seaplanes 


A designer’s experience with their development 
in the United States 


Races for seaplanes in 1922, at Detroit 
where Lieutenant Sanderson, U.S.M.C.. 
while leading the race anil on the final 
lap landed his plane spectacularly atop a 
coal pile when engine failure occurred 
while he was over land. 


Marine trophy races of 1922 

These Detroit races were, to the 
knowledge of the writer, the last in 
which any real water performance was 
required. The “navigability tests” of 
the Schneider, per- 
formed in smooth 

pic as to be almost 
negligible. The 1922 
Curtiss Trophy race, 
a free-for-all for any 
type of seaplane 
flying boat with 
speed in excess of 
70 m.p.h., included 
a requirement that 
during the course, 
the pilots land, 
and taxi for a 
tain distance ; 
take off, and finish 
the race. But 
planes finished, a 
TR-1, manufactured 
by the Naval Air- 
craft Factory with 


a speed of 112.6 m.p.h., and a Vought 
VE-7, with a speed of 109 m.p.h. 
Both pilots put up remarkable per- 
formances not only in the air but in 
the rough water of Lake Michigan, 
across which half a gale was blowing. 
In defiance of all the edicts regarding 
drag and methods of overcoming it, no 
fairing or “dressing up” of the VE-7 
was attempted. The bracing wires, for 
example, were of unstreamlined cable. 

There was one entry in this race, 
however, which gave evidence of care 


in design looking toward decreased drag 
anil hence increased speed. It was the 
original Vought UO-1, the first, liter- 
ally, of hundreds of planes of that model 
which, equipped with engines of the 
familiar Whirlwind type, were for a 
number of years the standard observa- 
tion planes of the Naval service. Un- 
fortunately the UO-1 plane was not 
flown in the race due to defects in the 
location of the wing lip floats which 
rendered it unstable and uncontrollable 
on the water. Otherwise, an interesting 
comparison between a standard and a 
"dressed-up” service plane would have 
been possible. 

Developments of 1925 

An opportunity for such comparison 
did present itself three years later, in 
1925, when a VE-7. modified for racing 
purposes, was flown in the Liberty En- 
gine Builders’ Trophy Race. 

American engineers visiting the Na- 


Tho evolution of racing machines always involves much the same problems. 
Although American experience in international racing was broken off in 1926, 
essentially the same difficulties described by Mr. Kean in the light of American 
experience are still being encountered by the British and other European teams 
in preparation for this year’s Schneider Race. To secure the nearest possible 
approximation to a perfect unbroken streamlined form in spite of the presence 
of pilot and engine — to find a fuel and system of cooling that will permit the 
development of maximum power for one hour— to raise the engine power to a 
maximum possible figure— to use the thinnest possible wings and a minimum 
of external bracing and yet to guard against wing and control flutter — those are 
still the essentials. Mr. Kean explains the method of approach to a solution. 



tiotuil Air Races of 1925 at Mitchcl 
Field were so interested in the per- 
formance of the French Breguet ob- 

able performance oi the VE-7 was 
almost overlooked. It was structurally 
standard, but was fitted with a high 
compression Wright E-4 water-cooled 
engine, special cowling and various 
other devices intended to reduce drag. 
Since the rules of the race required 
that the plane carry an observer it was 
necessary to reduce the drag of the for- 
ward cockpit as much as possible, and 


consequently the entrance to the for- 
ward cockpit was only wide enough to 
accommodate the observer's head, the 
length of the opening being just suffi- 
cient for a small man to slide through 

This machine was capable of 143 
m.p.h. in straightaway flight. Such 
speed could, however, not be maintained 
for any considerable length due to the 
inadequate cooling provided by the 
standard VE-7 radiators, a foretaste, at 
least, of some ot the difficulties to be 
encountered in all attempts to attain 


higher speeds by increase in the power, 
particularly by increase in compression 
ratio. The gain in speed in this case 
was about 25 m.p.h. over the standard 
VE-7, (143 as compared to 118), while 
the increase in power amounted to 40 
lip., (260 lip. as compared to 220 hp.). 
The increase in power alone would have 
accounted for a gain of about 9 m.p.h. 

The Schneider racers 

The year 1926 brought the last real 
speed event of American aeronautics — - 
the Schneider Trophy Race — and the 
victory of the remarkable Italian mono- 
planes. The American team of that 
year seemed dogged by misfortune, in- 
cluding the loss of two pilots, the wreck- 
ing of one racing plane, and the serious 
damaging of another, all while prepar- 
ing for the race. 

The American entries were three 
biplanes, .all different in detail but all 
based on the original Curtiss racing 
planes built for the Pulitzer Cup Race 
of 1925. The R3C2 plane was entered 
without modification except such as was 
incidental to the installation of the float 
type landing gear. Flown by Lieut. C. 
F. Schilt, U.S.M.C., it finished second 
to De Bernardi’s Macchi monoplane. 
During the race one of the wires brac- 
ing the wing to the float carried away 
at the lower end and. dangling loose 
from the wing at 230 m.p.h., introduced 
so much wing and aileron flutter as to 
make tile plane almost uncontrollable. 




(note the heavy 
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Lieutenant Schilt, however, succeeded in 
keeping the plane in the air to finish 
second in spite of the physical effort 
required to restrain the rapidly vibrat- 
ing control stick. 

The R3C3 plane, in which the writer 
was particularly interested, was wrecked 
the day before the race when it turned 
turtle in a practice landing. It was 
probably the most promising of the 
American entries, at least until entirely 
unexpected difficulties arose during test 
flights. On one test it exceeded tile 
speed later set as a world's record by 
lie Bemardi's Macchi monoplane, the 


The iU-fated R3C3 

The most interesting feature of the 
reconstruction of the R3C3 from the 
R3C2, was the use of a geared Packard 
high compression 1A-1500 engine. The 
gears and gear case were designed to 
raise the propeller axis to approximately 
the center of area of the fuselage, mak- 
an almost 
practice 



raa:... 

design desirable in high-speed f 
The engine fitted so tightly in the 
that it could not be installed wit 
water pump in place. The latte 
removed and laid in ap 



set! by the 
open cockpit, as this item is responsible 

ance. At the high speeds involved it 
would probably result in the sacrifice 
from 2 to 3 per cent of the speed. If 
this figure should appear insignificant, it 
must be remembered that we were deal- 
i be about 



s realized that while the drag 
of the cockpit and windshield could not 
' - drag could 


be much reduced by closing up the open- 
ing around the pilot's shoulders as much 
as possible. To this end the windshield 
was carried well aft while permitting 
sufficient space for the entrance and 
exit of the pilot. Racing planes normally 
have binged sections of cowling which 
are installed after the pilot is in place 
and which close in the opening around 
his shoulders. These portions are fast- 
ened with a latch which is fitted with a 
release device by which the cowling may 
be released in case of emergency. For 
this plane, however, it was decided to 
carry this idea one step further and to 
fit cowling around the pilot's neck so 
that his shoulders would be covered, 
thus almost completely closing the cock- 
pit. So that a stiff section of metallic 
cowling would not bear on the pilot's 
shoulders, a broad section of elastic 
webbing was fitted to that portion of 
the cowling in contact with the neck 
and shoulders so that his head only 
emerged, turtle fashion, from the cock- 
pit. 

The wind shield was made to serve a 
dual purpose. Its frame work contained 
the expansion tank of the cooling sys- 
tem, usually installed above the engine 
outside the cowl lines. This effectively 
killed two birds with one stone, as an 
additional deviation from a true stream- 
line form to suit the expansion tank 
was avoided. 

The R3C3 was exceptionally interest- 
ing from the standpoint of design and 
construction and gave every evidence of 
amply fulfilling the optimistic expecta- 
tions regarding its high speed. Test 
flights, however, brought out difficulties 
which were insurmountable. The most 
serious defect arose front the fact that 
the propeller direction was reversed as 
compared to normal planes. This pro- 
duced a propeller torque which tended 
to yaw the plane to the right, and it was 
necessary for the pilot to constantly 
carry left rudder. This peculiarity, was 
of course, of an opposite sense as com- 
pared to the normal plane, in which the 
pilot carries right rudder to prevent 
yawing to the left, but the effect was 
heightened by the gearing of the engine, 
which increased the torque reaction. 
Although an offset fin had been fitted 
to correct the yawing tendency to some 
extent, psychological effect on the pilot 
was bad. The ''mental hazard" was too 
serious to overcome in the short time 
available for test-flying this plane. [This 
large propeller torque, even though it 
be in the normal direction, has con- 
tinued as a serious affliction on racing 
seaplanes. To overcome it. one of the 
Italian machines for this year’s Schneider 
Race was designed with two propellers 
in tandem, very close together and rotat- 
ing in opposite directions. — Ed,] 

Another effect of the increased torque 
was the difficulty of water handling. 
The first flight indicated a marked ten- 
dency of the plane to bury the right 
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wing very nearly tip to take-off speed. 
In order to correct this defect, the pilot 
bad to use considerable left rudder, 
which increased the drag so that the 
plane accelerated very slowly and was 
difficult to get on the step. Great 
masses of water were thrown up by the 
buried right float and caused serious 
water beating damage to the propelior. 
These defects were studied, lint could 
not be remedied at this time. As a 
matter of fact, it was not until the tests 
of the Mercury Racer of 1929 were 
under way that simple methods of cor- 
rection were worked out. 

The career of the R3C3 came to an 
end when in making a practice landing 
in the wake of a bombing plane, the 
plane turned turtle. At that time the 
real disadvantage of the tight fitting 
cowl was very much in evidence, as the 
pilot while submerged in the cockpit was 
forced to fight his way out of the en- 
circling cowl. This incident marked the 
definite termination of the writer s in- 
terest in such "gadgets" as necklace 
cowling. 

Many of the difficulties of the R3C3 
plane were experienced in later planes. 
While testing Lieutenant Williams' 
Mercury racer, intended for the 
Schneider Trophy Race of 1929, the 
same tendency to bury one wing was 
noticeable while taxiing at speeds some- 
what below "hump" speed. In this 
case the use of the rudder and ailerons 
introduced drag loads of such magnitude 
as to prevent getting on the step. As a 
last resource it was decided to try to 
keep the controls neutral, and it was 
found that as the plane approached the 
"hump” speed it would right itself to 
an even keel, due apparently to the 
reaction of the water on the bottom of 
the submerged float. 

It was found also that the propeller 
damage was caused by a surge of water 
which flooded the deck of the float in 
landing, or when the engine was throt- 
tled after a taxiing run on the water. 
To overcome the trouble the pilot "cut 
the switch” so that when the surge 
washed through the propeller, the latter 
was stopped, or turning very slowly. It 
is interesting to note that the English 
had the same experiences in the case 
of the S-6. and after numerous expedi- 
ents were tried adopted the same correc- 
tive measures. 

King cowling possibilities 

In conclusion it might be pointed out 
that recent experiments with devices 
such as the Townend ring or modifica- 
tions thereof offer hope that such de- 
vices may be effectively used to reduce 
the drag, not only of air-cooled engines, 
but also of other portions of planes now 
contributing seriously to the drag — such 
as wind shields and the juncture be- 
tween body and surfaces. Investigation 
in this field will well repay designers 
of future racing planes. 
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Keeping track of 
the maintenance dollar 

By Luther Harris 
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permit him to make intelligent cost dis- 
tribution. 


Creating a system 

Many lines develop from relatively 
small beginnings where an accounting 
system of almost the cash register type 
easily fulfills their requirements. As the 
business develops, however, such a simple 
system quickly breaks down. Planes 
must be serviced, parts must be stocked 
and an increasing payroll provided for. 
This finally gets beyond the capacity of 
the operator to handle personally and he 
calls in an accountant and dumps the 
whole problem into his lap. The latter 
proceeds to set up an elaborate system 
of accounts, has multitudinous forms 
printed and distributed and the process 
of draping the growing organization 
with red tape begins. An example of 
what may occur under such conditions 
happened in the case of one of the larger 
airlines. In setting up their accounting 
system under the supervision of a man 
who had no practical training in air 
transportation, it was thought logical to 
base their methods of distribution on 
those of an existing transportation com- 
pany in another field. Accordingly, 
they went to one of the larger railroads 
and obtained front them a complete sys- 
tem of cost distribution. It soon de- 
veloped that the problems were totally 
different and that methods of cost dis- 
tribution which were sensible for rail- 
road operation were wholly illogical for 
airline use. They found among other 
things that they were carrying accounts 
for the maintenance of roundhouses, and 
the repair and upkeep of grade cross- 
ing signs. 

Difficulties such as these arise from 
the old idea of trying to make the tail 
wag the dog. No one would advocate 
a total disregard of precedent, but unless 
the past situation which established the 
precedent is found to be exactly parallel 
to the current requirement, its teach- 
ings should be applied with caution. The 
problems confronting the air transport 
operator today are totally different from 
those in any other field and it would 
seem more logical to permit accounting 
methods to develop with the needs of a 
given organization, rather than to at- 
tempt to impose a complete system 
(which may have worked for some 
other organization), and attempt to 
mold the new organization to fit. The 
men who are actually responsible for the 
servicing and maintenance arc usually 
in a much better position to decide what 
facts should he known in detail, rather 
than some certified public accountant 
who probably does not know an engine 
from a tail skid. 


A working example 

It would be difficult to find an airline 
operation where maintenance costs are 
more significant, and their keeping more 


important, than on the Ltidington Line, 
now engaged in flying passengers be- 
tween New York and Washington. The 
present schedules call for fifteen round 
trips per day between these two points, 
using ten-passenger Stinson airplanes, 
each powered with three Lycoming en- 
gines. Twelve machines of this type are 
in service. The magnitude of the 
servicing requirements may well he 
judged from the fact that during the 
month of June these machines spent 
over 1.400 hours in the air. In this 
period ten of the planes had over 100 
hours, seven more than 120 hours, and 
two over 140 hours. Economical con- 
siderations require that the accounting 
system be flexible enough to cover the 
activities of the several servicing crews 
and the usage of large quantities of 
gasoline, oil. and other materials with- 
out being complicated enough to require 
the presence of an extensive non-pro- 
ductive clerical staff. For this reason 
a simplified system of essential accounts 
has been established and the foremen of 
the various repair crews are respon- 
sible for making the proper distribution 
to the various accounts almost as soon 
as the actual work is performed. 

All overhaul work and the major part 
of airplane and engine servicing is con- 
ducted in the Washington shop of the 
line. A small crew of men in charge of 
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a servicing foreman is maintained at 
Newark, but their major function is to 
replenish gasoline and oil and make any 
necessary minor adjustments to enable 
the plane to complete the round trip to 
Washington. Both groups are under 
the direct supervision of the superin- 
tendent of maintenance, whose head- 
quarters arc at Washington. In addi- 
tion to being responsible for the upkeep 
of the flying equipment, the latter also 
has direct charge of the specification 
and purchase of all supplies and ma- 
terials used by that department. This 
connection with the latter function is 
highly important and will be discussed 

Line and overhaul crews 

The maintenance department falls 
naturally into two divisions — the “line” 
and the “overhaul" crews. The line 
crews look after the airplanes and en- 
gines between flights, cleaning, refuel- 
ing, checking oil, and making minor 
adjustments of defects noted from the 
pilot's report. The other crews take 
care of the periodic airplane and engine 
overhauling. All operations of this type 
are conducted at Washington, where 
separate crews under individual fore- 
men arc maintained for planes and en- 
gines. Every day one plane is removed 
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from service and put in the hands of 
the airplane overhaul crew. Complete 
inspection of all parts is made and re- 
placements or major adjustments are 
made as required. Every engine goes to 
the engine overhaul crew after each 300 
hours of operation. It is completely 
disassembled and entirely rebuilt before 
being returned to service. During the 
300 hours of operation, there are no 
top overhauls, but a daily inspection and 
a regular 40-hour checkup is conducted 
by the line crews. At these times all 
spark plugs are changed, oil is drained, 
valve clearances checked, and any other 
necessary adjustments made. 

At the present time the line crew at 
Washington consists of a foreman and 
ten men and that at Newark of a fore- 
man and five men. The engine overhaul 
unit at Washington has five mechanics 
besides the foreman, and the airplane 
overhaul eight men and a foreman. All 
foremen report directly to the superin- 
tendent of maintenance. In both the 
line and overhaul crews the work is 
subdivided so that certain men are re- 
sponsible for certain specific items of 
overhaul. When inspection and main- 
tenance work is placed on a volume pro- 
duction basis, a break-down in the 
organization spirit which may be re- 
flected in the workmanship of the indi- 
vidual must be avoided. This has been 
overcome by placing the various parts 
and accessories in "groups.” In this 
tray it is possible to break down the 
responsibilities to such an extent that 
instead of one individual carrying the 
whole load, several good men feel 
equally important, and it is possible to 
utilize safely the services of more 
helpers with limited experience, as sev- 
eral men feel responsible for what is 
done by the inexperienced. 

Simplification the keynote 

In organizing the personnel, and in 
setting up the accounting system, every 
reasonable effort has been made toward 
the elimination of non-productive labor 
and toward the greatest simplicity of 
accounts. The Ludington Line is par- 
ticularly well situated in this respect for. 
due to the fact that its mileage is rela- 
tively short, and the service frequent, a 
high degree of concentration is possible 
and the work can be closely supervised. 
AH airplanes on the line pass through 
the Washington repair base at least 
twice every day and it is thus possible 
to keep very close track of all work 
which must be done on them, and it is 
very seldom that any work other than 
routine servicing must be done else- 
where. The aim of the accounting sys- 
tem of the maintenance department is 
to furnish the superintendent and the 
executive officers of the line monthly 
figures indicating exactly the cost per 
mile flown of all items entering into 
the upkeep of the equipment. The 
records of engine and plane miles flown 
are readily available from the pilot's 


report, and as all purchasing of supplies 
and material is done by the superin- 
tendent of maintenance, and as all sup- 
plies are kept in stock at the Washing- 
ton shop, it is a relatively easy matter 
to compile the necessary monthly figures. 
A clerical assistant in the superin- 
tendenent's office receives all the neces- 
sary information from the pilots and 
from the several shop foremen to keep 
the figures posted daily. He also 
handles all the purchase orders and stock 
room requisitions. 

All the expenditures of the main- 
tenance department are allocated under 
one of four heads (1) labor, (2) ma- 
terial, (3) depreciation, (4) general 
overhead. A number of subdivisions 
are made under each of these items, but 
efforts have been made to keep the num- 
ber of distributive accounts at a mini- 
mum. A great deal of time and energy- 
can be absorbed in attempting to go into 
too much detail in the distribution of 
costs. If a system is permitted to get 
too complicated, clerical help must be 
provided in the shop to take care of the 
details, and, in the end, the result is a 
complication of small items which con- 
fuse rather than clarify. In this case 
only six subdivisions of the labor item 
are used, and it is a simple matter for 
a crew foreman to indicate on the daily 
time cards of his men the proper alloca- 
tion of the charges. The line crew’s 
time is distributed three ways: first, 
regular servicing on airplanes and en- 
gines, consisting of the routine fueling 
and oiling operations, inspection, check- 
ing, etc., between flights : second, routine 
engine inspection and service, which 
consists of the regular 40-hour check 
mentioned above; and third, the routine 
cleaning of each airplane inside ana out 


between flights. All engine overhaul 
time is charged to one account which 
covers engine removal, overhaul and re- 
installation. In the same way, the air- 
plane overhaul time is charged to a 
single account which covers all major 
repairs to airplanes. The only other 
labor account covers clerical, engineer- 
ing, and purchasing which consists 
essentially of the salaries of the main- 
tenance superintendent and his clerical 
assistant 

The materials accounting is equally 
simple as all the items entering into the 
maintenance of the airplane and engine 
may be classified as (1) gasoline, (2) 
oil, (3) engine parts. (4) airplane 
parts. A few exceptions are made under 
the last heading and detailed costs are 
kept on certain individual parts as pro- 
pellers. tires, instruments, spark plugs 
and batteries. 

The depreciation of airplanes, engines 
and accessories is written off monthly 
on the basis of the number of hours 
flown in accordance with a predeter- 
mined schedule which has been set up 
by the management of the line. Cer- 
tain items which are separate from the 
main airplane structures, such as radio 
equipment, instruments, etc., are de- 
preciated separately. The overhead 
items, as in the case of any plant or 
shop, consist of the building and rental 
charges, and the light, power, water. 

Ten months’ expenditures 

During the first ten months of opera- 
tion a total flying time of approximately 
11,500 airplane hours, and 34.500 en- 
gine hours has been completed. An 
analysis of the expenditures of the line 
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As a result of the development of the light plane market, there has been a 
rather complete change in the aspects of private flying instruction. Through 
the use of inexpensive and economical equipment it is possible to reduce the 
cost per hour of dual and solo time to unexpected levels. The several phases 
of this movement as it exists on the Pacific Coast are described in this article 
which is the result of a survey of the methods of a number of operators. 


Low cost flying time 

for private instruction 


A RECENT survey of Pacific 
Coast flying schools in- 
dicates a growing trend 
toward popularization of 
private flight training, largely 
through very greatly reduced costs 
of instruction in certain quarters. 
The flying schools have been forced 
into such a program by the decreas- 

which has lately manifested itself. 
There has been a gradual slacken- 



ing i 


s the 


urplus of 


commercial pil 
of common knowledge. The in- 
creasingly rigid requirements for 

directed the bulk of commercial 
training to the large and well- 
equipped schools which were best 
qualified to instruct advanced stu- 
dents. Thus the average small 
school has been forced to seek 
students from among those who 
look upon flying from the amateur 
viewpoint. It is the non-profes- 
sional group with which we will 
concern ourselves primarily in this 
article. Catering to amateur pilot- 
students has forced radical changes 
in the methods of conducting 
schools. Commercial students fitting 
themselves for a profession will pay rea- 
sonably high rates for their schooling. 
But to induce large numbers of amateurs 
to undertake flight training it is neces- 
sary to offer them a price which they 
can justify from the standpoint of rec- 
reation. The standard rate of approxi- 
mately $500 for a complete private 
course is much too high to reach a sat- 
isfactory volume of students. Courses 
have been offered in southern California 
during the present season with rates of 
from $30 to $80 for training to solo and 



from $80 to $130 for training to private 

hour up for sole time and from $6 per 
hour up for dual time with a competent 
licensed instructor. Naturally, such 
rates are being given in connection with 
training on a basis somewhat different 
from that which has been in effect in 
the larger training schools. In some 
cases pilot instructors arc working for a 
monthly wage as low as $150. In other 
cases the instructor, operating indepen- 
dently, has cut his overhead to the 
irreducible minimum by lying in the 


hangar with his plane and practising the 
most rigid personal economies. Such 
sacrifices, however, are bringing flying 
instruction to many people who until re- 
cently would not have seriously con- 
sidered the matter, and individual pilot- 

could never have supported a large, 
organized school. Training has been so 
extended to small population centers 
that some instructors are building up 
small-town circuits, flying from town to 
town within a reasonable range of the 
home base and conducting all business 
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and training on a direct personal con- 


Analyaing the new trend 

There are three major phases of the 
new private training trend. These in- 
clude non-profit clubs; individuals or 
schools specializing in low-rate private 
training with standard equipment; and 
special applications of the new light 
planes which arc being introduced. 

Possibilities of the non-profit club 
plan, which has been successfully placed 
in operation in various forms at several 
points on the Pacific Coast, are well 
illustrated by the experience of the K-15 
Flying Club, Ltd., of Los Angeles. This 
club has been in operation approximately 
one year, has piled up almost 1,000 
plane-hours, and has trained sixteen men 
to private pilot's license and beyond. 
The K-15 club was originally formed 
with fifteen members, most of them 
employees of the Kinner Airplane and 
Motor Corporation, now has 23 mem- 
bers in spite of the fact that seven of 
the original fifteen have dropped out, 
and has a campaign under way to in- 
crease the club membership to 50 and 
to purchase an additional training plane. 
This club has enjoyed special advantages 
through the fact that a number of its 
members were employees of the Kinner 
Corporation, but a great many clubs 
could be formed throughout the country 
with similar advantages as a result of 
some contact with a plane or engine 
factory, a sales or operating firm, or 

° Thc CO K-T5 er Xb 0 if a "ncorporated and 
limited under the laws of the state of 
California so that its members cannot 
be assessed and cannot be made liable 
for more than their $100 membership 
fee. In addition to the membership fee, 
which is transferable at the option of the 
member, there is a $5 monthly member- 
ship dues. Flying time rates are $6 per 
hour for dual instruction and $4 per 
hour for solo time. At the end of nine 
months of operation and after 800 hours 
of flying time the club had developed a 
large enough reserve fund to make it 
possible to purchase a new plane at 
once even if the old one were completely 
wrecked. The club employs a pilot- 
mechanic instructor full time, guarantee- 
ing him $150 per month or $2.50 per 
hour of flying time. The plane is kept 
in a modern hangar on United Airport, 
Burbank, and the club carries public 
liability and property damage insurance 
to a maximum of $30,000. No accident 
insurance is carried on the plane, the 
cost being considered prohibitive, but the 
club lays aside $500 per year as a crack- 
up fund and to cover depreciation. On 
the basis of 800 of flying it has cost 1.7 
cents per mile for fuel and oil, 2.4 cents 
per mile for fuel, oil and all repairs, and 
6.66 cents per mile for all costs includ- 
ing hangar rent, pilot’s salary, insur- 
ance. and general club expenses. 

Another plan which has been gaining 


much ground is that whereby a qualified 
licensed transport pilot buys a standard 
type training plane, usually (a used 
piece of equipment) at a reduced price, 
and goes into business for himself at 
rates so low as to make the enterprise 
economically hazardous and a personal 
hardship in any case. Rates commonly 
in vogue under these circumstances are 
$12-$15 per hour for dual instruction 
and $8-$10 per hour for solo time. Such 
rates are only possible where the pilot 
acts as his own mechanic, operates 
without insurance, and practises a high 
degree of economy in every direction. 
Although large schools will regard these 
rates as suicidal it seems well established 
that careful, energetic pilot instructors 
can operate on this basis profitably, bar- 
ring accidents. Such a plan as this has 
the advantage of giving the student a 
more direct, personal service, and of ex- 
tending training facilities to a lower 
strata of students than those which it is 
possible for the larger, centrally located 
school to reach. 

The trend of approved schools toward 
low priced training is well illustrated by 
the operations of California Aerial 
Transport, operating an approved 
private .and commercial flying school on 
Los Angeles airport. Rates for "the 
regular courses were dropped about 30 
per cent on the first of the year, a reduc- 
tion to $330 from $475 for the complete 
private course, and student enrollments 
have been appreciably stimulated. Of 
even greater effect has been the offering 
of solo time at $10 per hour in standard 
Fleet training planes. The response to 
this offer, coming from an established 
school, was so great that it was recently 
necessary to purchase three more train- 
ing planes. Solo time increased from 199 
hours in January, to more than 240 hours 
in February and promised to exceed 
300 hours for March. By making it 
possible for students to continue flying 
at low cost after having completed their 
training a considerable volume of gen- 
eral and recreational flying is being 
stimulated. This large volume of flying 
serves to take care of a large portion of 
the school overhead and has proved to 
be a good business proposition at the 
$10 per hour rate. Solo flying is further 
stimulated by giving one-half hour of 
time free with each five hours of solo 
time flown per month. 


Importance of the light plane 

The perfection and introduction of 
the light plane promises to become the 
strongest single factor in the private 
training field. The use of such ma- 
chines in training reduces both unit 
cost and time to solo. Prices in vogue 
to date on light plane training range 
from $5 and up solo and from $10 and 
up dual. 

There are several plans under which 
the new light planes are being employed. 
Some purchasers of single-place light 
planes, are making it a practise to rent 
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their equipment to other pilots for solo 
flying, the rates often running even 
lower than $5 per hour. The private 
owner faces possible loss of his equip- 
ment under this plan but barring ac- 
cident it is economically to his ad- 
vantage and with the wider ownership 
of light planes it promises to be much 
more generally engaged in. 

Another scheme which shows promise, 
but has barely been tried as yet, is for 
the individual operator to go into busi- 
ness with no other equipment than one 
or more light planes in which he can 

The employment of light planes by 
established schools is meeting with con- 
siderable success. The D. C. Warren 
Company, San Francisco Bay Airdrome, 
has been operating a dual control 
American Eaglet since the first of the 
year. This firm established a price 
schedule, applying both to the Eaglet 
and the Curtiss Junior, by which dual 
time is offered at $10 per hour and solo 
time at $7.50 per hour if the student 
contracts for twenty or more hours. 
During the first month that this course 
was offered 28 students were signed up 
on a contract basis. After some 200 hours 
of student work this firm has concluded 
that it will soon be practicable to solo 
students after not more than five hours 
of dual instruction, reducing the cost of 
instruction prior to solo to but $50. 
Another operator of Eaglets, the Spicer- 
Santry Company of Los Angeles, is sell- 
ing dual time at $10 per hour and solo 
at $5 per hour. 

A low rate club plan for flight train- 
ing with Aeronca planes has been put 
in operation on Alameda Airport by 
F. Myrten Johnston. Solo time in the 
Aeronca is sold for $7.50-$8 to transient 

plan has been offered giving them suffi- 
cient dual training and solo time for a 
private pilot license at a total cost of 
$115. Under the club plan members 
pay $15 cash to the school and borrow 
an additional $100 from the Bank of 
Italy on an arrangement which permits 
this amount to be paid back at the rate 
of $2 per week. Thus the school is 
paid the entire cost of the training at 

with his instruction as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances and his ability will permit. 

An interesting training plane develop- 
ment is that of the Cycloplane Company 
of Los Angeles. This organization has 
developed a system of solo training rem- 
iniscent of the early pusher days and 
of the war time French Penaud clipped 
wing ground trainers, has obtained an 
approved type certificate and is start- 
ing instruction work. The instructor 
does not fly but directs the activities of 
one or more students in a like number 
of machines. By the use of a variable 
throttle stop, students pass through easy 
stages from taxiing to actual flying. 
This method is similar to the ’ solo 
systems in , use at several airports in 
other parts of the country. 
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Profits from airplane sales with merchandising 
expense at an absolute minimum 


Reduced-rate 

aircraft 

merchandising 


By Ed. L. i^. ckson 
and Lieut. Walter B. Hawkins 

Aero Brokerage Service Company 
Mines Field, Inglewood, Cal. 



IG 1930 about 75 per 
of our patrons were pri- 
flyers who bought planes 
»ui their own use, and the 
average price of the planes was less 
than $2,000. The majority of these 
people were substantial business men 
with ample means, but they bought 
bargains in airplanes because they felt 
that such expenditures were in the 
luxury class and should be kept as low 
as possible. 

The private market is steadily ex- 
panding, and sales to private owners 
can be appreciably extended in the 
near future if satisfactory equipment 
can be offered at attractive prices. The 
used plane has supplied the major por- 
tion of this market to date, but we 
expect to see an increased volume of 
new sales on light planes. Of course 
the use and re-sale of these low-powered 
planes will broaden the used plane 
market still more, and create even 
greater opportunities for the merchan- 
diser of used planes than those which 

The used plane lends itself particu- 
larly well to our method of nterchan- 

varied stock of equipment handled on 
a consignment basis, offering the cus- 



lection, both as to 
type and price, 

ation »heci sont in an d making a 

to apocioc request* fairly high vol- 
ume of business 
possible. 

Sixty planes and a miscellaneous lot 
of parts, accessories and equipment 
were sold last year by a total personnel 
of two men and one secretary, operat- 
ing from a single hangar on Los An- 
geles Municipal Airport. Overhead 

Even our fairly high volume of sales 
and comparatively liberal commissions 
would not pay us a profit if we were 
forced to carry the overhead which has 
burdened so many who have attempted 
to sell new airplanes during the last 
two or three years. The major item 
of expense is hangar rent and the cost 
of maintaining a small hangar office. 
The two of us together handle prac- 
tically all phases of the business, from 
sweeping the floor and wiping off the 
planes on display, to making calls on 
prospects or operating our own mimeo- 
graph machine for the publication of 
our semi-monthly sales bulletin. No 
sales tours, demonstrations, or deliveries 
are made, and we believe that it is only 
through such drastic curtailments of 
overhead expenses that aircraft selling 
can be made profitable at the present 


Dealer sales tours are exceedingly 
expensive and can hardly produce 
sufficient immediate business to make 


them profitable. It is difficult to con- 
duct a successful follow-up campaign 
after an extensive demonstration tour. 
The dealer’s money might better be 
spent in providing an extensive stock 
of flying equipment at his home base 
and in encouraging prospects to visit 
him there. It is possible for dealers 
in used planes to build up a very large 
stock at low expense by operating on a 
consignment basis, buying for re-sale 
only where the prospective profit will 
fully justify the capital outlay. It is cer- 
tainly desirable for the dealer in new 
planes to handle as many different types 
as he is capable of fairly representing. 
It may prove to be a good policy for 
the manufacturers to sell planes through 
well-established dealers on a consign- 
ment basis in order to maintain a 
sufficient stock on display. 


Demonstrations 

Demonstrating, as it is now com- 
monly practised, is one of the most 
expensive phases of aircraft selling and 
is a real deterrent to sales in many 
cases. Many good prospects have been 
frightened out of taking up flying by 
a too-successful demonstration. If a 
prospect is a licensed pilot and is 
known to us we will permit a short 
flight in order that he may satisfy 
himself as to the flying qualities of the 
plane he considers buying. Non-pilot 
prospects who wish to hire their own 
pilot are permitted to take planes up 
for a short trial flight if the pilot is sat- 
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“Even our fairly high volume of sales and com- 
paratively liberal commissions would not pay us 
a profit if we were forced to carry the overhead 
which has burdened so many who have attempted 
to sell new airplanes during the last few years.” 


Simple sales literature 

Sales bulletins consisting of a single 
sheet of mimeographed paper listing all 
outstanding bargains on hand and sent 
twice monthly to more than 1,500 pros- 
pects, state briefly the name of equip- 

price. From time to time the list is 
checked to make sure that our bulletins 
are being received and are appreciated, 
sending our literature only to those who 
wish it. When a prospect writes back 
asking for further particulars with 
regard to a certain plane or engine, a 
mimeographed form is filled in with 
the necessary data and returned to him. 
thus saving materially on the cost oi 
letter writing. In sales bulletins or 
personal letters the exact condition of 
the plane under consideration is stated. 
It has been found that sales are en- 
couraged by quoting the price in letters 
and at the same time giving an exact 
and uncolored description of the equip- 
ment under consideration. This policy 
helps to close sales when the prospect 
arrives in person to inspect the plane 
advertised and finds that it really is 
as represented. It has been found 
possible also to sell a considerable 
number of planes by mail, shipping 
them to various parts of the country, 
on a basis that they are guaranteed to 
be exactly as represented or money 
back. All equipment sold is licensed 
by the Department of Commerce or 
guaranteed to be in licensable condition. 

As a supplement to the sales bulletins 
return cards are enclosed from time to 
time asking the recipients to fill in the 
types of equipment in which they are 
interested and the prices they have in 
mind paying. Thus it is possible to 
classify prospects and directly solicit 
the right ones when a particularly 
attractive buy is on hand. 

at least 65 per cent cash. If the pros- 
pect cannot raise this portion of the 
total price he will not be sure of 
meeting the monthly payments on the 


possessed merchandise. It is preferable 
to lose an occasional sale through 
adherence to a high down payment 
plan than to undertake to cope with 

mcnts. The purchaser buying a plane 


>ting tc 




a of capital. The private flyer 
buying a plane for pleasure and sport 
who cannot raise more than half the 
down payment cannot afford to sup- 
port an airplane anyway. Some cus- 
tomers who are well and favorably 
known by their local bankers make in- 
dependent financial arrangements which 
enable them to meet these terms and 
still to pay for the equipment out of 
income. There can be no real objec- 
tion to such an arrangement. 

Since about 75 per cent of our cus- 
tomers buy low priced planes for their 
private use, the conclusion is that there 
is a rather large field open to the 


manufacturer and merchandiser of light 
equipment to sell at less than $2,000. 
Such equipment should be applicable 
to the use of small operators as well 
as private flyers. These small oper- 
ators, conducting flying schools and 
general service operations on the basis 
of low overhead and the utmost per- 
sonal service are meeting with con- 
siderable success in this locality and as 
their numbers increase they will provide 
a fairly active market for new equip- 
ment in the low price range. 

A “ custom-building ” basis 

However, the time for real quantity 
production and sale of aircraft has not 

something different. It has been pos- 
sible for us to do a fairly large volume 
of business only because of the widely 
varied stock with its ability to meet 
almost any customer requirement The 
manufacturer, limited as to the num- 
ber of models he can efficiently produce, 
will probably find it wisest to build 
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in limited quantities on a “custom- 
built” basis for some time to come. 
This applies in a material degree even 
to the low price class where customers 
often wish to specify the particular 
engine with which the plane is to be 
powered, the gasoline capacity, exterior 
finish, and interior appointments. The 
satisfaction of each individual customer 
on as many of these points as possible 
will make sales and is making sales for 
the used plane merchant. The new 
plane distributor, to gain the same 
advantage, must handle as many dif- 
ferent models as possible, with various 
power plants as optional equipment, 
and with a variety of finishes for the 
customer’s consideration. 

Business for us has been good during 
a generally dull year, and has improved 
steadily as we have built up a clientele 
of satisfied, repeat customers. We be- 
lieve that other aircraft merchandisers, 
of either used or new planes, can do 
at least as well if they will apply the 
same general policies which have proved 


Extending the use of ring cowling 



T HE benefits derived from the use 
of cowling rings around radial en- 
gines are now well recognized, and 
have led to the consideration of similar 
devices on other airplane parts which 
are the cause of excessive drag by rea- 
son of irregular airflow around them. 
Mr. W. H. Evers, of the Curtiss- Wright 
Corporation, in his paper “Engine Ring 
Cowlings” read before the recent meet- 
ing of the Aeronautics Section of the 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers at Baltimore, pointed out that one 
of the worst conditions of airflow occurs 
around the cockpit enclosure of a cabin 
airplane, and indicated how an auxiliary 
airfoil could be installed to smooth out 
the flow at this point. In the sketch, A 
shows the probable air flow conditions 
around an uncowled radial engine in the 
nose of a cabin monoplane. Consider- 
able improvement is effected by the in- 


stallation of a ring around the engine 
as shown at B, and figures C and D 
show the probable flow patterns after 
the installation of the auxiliary cowling 
at the windshield. In this case con- 
siderable more attention would have to 
be paid to the problem of pilot vision, 
but the suggestion gives an indication 
of what may be accomplished by ex- 
tending the ring cowl theory to parts 
of the airplane other than the engine. 
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The Department of Commerce confers with manufacturers and transport operators 
about the conditions under which they are to do business 


Remodelling 
Bulletins 7 A and 7E 


F OLLOWING established preced- 
ent, except for the time of year 
chosen for the meeting. Secretary 

Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce met the airplane industry 
on July 31 to discuss the changes to be 
made in next year’s edition of Bulletin 
7A, "Airworthiness Requirements for 
Aircraft.” Creating a new precedent, 
the meeting immediately followed a ses- 
sion between the Department of Com- 
merce and the companies running trans- 
port airlines to talk over Bulletin 7E, 
“Air Commerce Regulations Governing 
Scheduled Operations of Interstate Pas- 
senger Air Transport Services.” 

The final sessions were preceded, as 
in the design discussions last year, by 
meetings for the manufacturers and op- 
erators alone under the auspices of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
By thrashing out their differences in 
private the commercial interests found 
it possible to present a united front on 
most points when dealing with the gov- 
ernment officials. The chosen spokes- 
men were Thomas B. Doe, president of 

the Air Transport Section of the Cham- 
ber. and Ralph S. Damon of Curtiss- 
Wright, chairman of the Commercial 
Airplane Manufacturers Section. 


I 

Transport Operation 
(7E) 


by the Department’s inspectors and 
engineering section, and in which only 
minor adjustments were needed. The 
transport operators, on the other hand, 
were discussing a code which first came 
into existence in a very preliminary 
form about a year ago and which so far 
has only been given a very limited appli- 
cation. Naturally their discussion was 
more general in tone and directed to the 
fundamental principles of the regulation, 
whereas that of the manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives concerned itself largely 
with small details of wording. Another 
distinction between the two sessions was 
in the attendance. Whereas Bulletin 
7A was debated by an almost homo- 
geneous group representing the engi- 
neering departments of airplane manu- 
facturers, die participants in the trans- 
port discussion included two distinct 
factions, the officials of airlines and the 
representatives of the piloting personnel. 
There were some thirty members in the 
first group and about a dozen in the 
second, and the twelve pilots from as 
many different lines, further backed by 
Carl Eggc of the National Air Pilots 
Association, spoke primarily for the in- 
terest of the pilots as a vocational group. 

In general, complaints were made 
against the present regulations and the 
proposed changes upon the ground 
of their too general application. The 
operators as a whole evidenced their 
preference for the treating of each line 
as a separate case. Some of those par- 
ticipating protested repeatedly that their 
conditions were so special that a general 
rule that might be a very wise one in 
the majority of instances would work 
great hardships in their particular cases. 


stings. Overhaul periods 


T HERE was only superficial i 
larity between thi 

The manufacturers were dealing with a 
document which has been in force for There was general and vigorous ob- 
four years, with which they were all jection to the rule, which was already in 
familiar through its rigorous applicationBulletin 7E and had for some time been 


in force, that engines should be over- 
hauled at least once each 400 hours. 
The operators objected to the setting 
up of any bar to progress, or any rule 
that would not permit of taking full 
advantage of increasing reliability and 
durability of equipment. It was argued 
that overhaul periods had been steadily 
lengthening, and various operators ex- 
pressed the hope and the conviction that 
they would continue to lengthen, with 
750 hours suggested as a figure that 
might reasonably be attained in the near 
future with perfect safety. They wanted 
to be allowed to fix their own overhaul 
periods notifying the Department of 


The co-pilot 

Grievances against the co-pilot re- 
quirement were also addressed rather to 
the existing form of the rule than to 
any changes that the Department pro- 
posed to make. A co-pilot is now re- 
quired in any plane accommodating 
fifteen passengers or more, and the De- 
partment had planned to modify an addi- 
tional stipulation so that he would also 
be called for in any case where the 
pilot had to fly more than 5 hours in 
any one day on eight-passenger planes 
or larger. The Chamber’s preliminary 
meeting brought forth the suggestion 
that all mention of the size of aircraft 
be eliminated, the number of engines 
being substituted as a determining fac- 
tor, and that a co-pilot should be re- 
quired only in multi-engined airplanes 
and only there when the first pilot had 
to fly 6 or more hours in one day. 

Some of the transport operators ob- 
jected that the whole principle of the 
present regulation was unsound. They 
considered that it was no more fatiguing 
to fly a large plane than a smaller one, 
that the co-pilot was actually supplied 
to guard against the possible disability 
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of the first pilot, and that two or three 
passengers were just as much entitled 
to have their lives safe-guarded as were 
twenty or thirty. Others suggested that 
the co-pilot was needed on the multi- 
engined airplane not because of flying 
fatigue but to furnish an additional pair 
of eyes, one pilot keeping a lookout on 
each side. Several speakers protested 
that to require co-pilots would cause 
a tide of red ink to sweep over the books 
of account, while others emphatically 
objected to the suggestion that economy 
of operation might be a deciding factor 
where safety was at stake. 

Working hours for pilots 

The question of the amount of flying 
that a pilot could do with safety came 
up inferentially in discussing the co- 
pilot specification. It came up directly 
in connection with the Department’s 
proposal that if a pilot’s duty time ex- 
ceeded 6 hours in any one day he should 
have at least a 20-hour period of rest 
before starting again, or that as a special 
case he might fly between 6 and 8 hours 
on two successive days if he then re- 
ceived 40 hours rest. To that sugges- 
tion there was general opposition, both 
from the operators and from the pilots. 
The operators proposed reducing the 
minimum rest periods from 20 and 40 
to 12 and 24 hours, but the pilots made 
more sweeping criticisms and preferred 
to have simply a limitation on total 
monthly flying time, to about 100 or 
120 hours. They complained that the 
Department’s proposal might result in 
stranding a pilot away from home for 
his rest period, where by doing a little 
more flying than the present rules would 
permit he could get to his home station 
and thereby get much more good from 
his rest. [K.L.M., the Royal Dutch Air- 
ways, have made extended experiments 
on "stalencss” and have recently raised 
the limit in some cases to 150 hours a 
month as a result.— Ed.] 

Certificates of competency 

The liveliest controversy of all was 
aroused by the proposal for a special 
certificate of competency for airline 
pilots. The Department had suggested, 
as a tentative basis of discussion, a min- 
imum age of 24 years and a minimum 
total flying time of 1,500 hours, of which 
at least 300 hours must have been cross- 
country and 50 hours at night. Blind- 
flying experience and an examination on 
advanced meteorology and navigation 
and some other subjects would also be 
required. The operators objected to all 
this and recommended that it be left to 
the responsible officials of the line to 
select pilots qualified for their particu- 
lar operation. They considered the 
present transport license an adequate 
minimum standard for imposition by the 
Department. Secretary Young assuaged 
some of their fears of complications by 
pointing out that the requirements of 


and pilots now employed would in any 
case be able to keep on with their work. 
Several speakers called attention to the 
peculiarities of their operations, which 
would make it difficult to determine the 
qualifications of pilots by any general 
set of rules, and some suggested that a 
series of special ratings be given under 
the transport license as showing expe- 
rience in special types of flying. John B. 
Kohler of Kohler Airlines, for example, 
cared little for night-flying experience 
in his pilots, but considered specialized 
experience or training in over-water 
flying of the greatest importance. 

The pilots were naturally very ac- 
tively interested in the proposal, and on 
the whole sympathetic to the new plan, 
although most of them objected to the 
term “certificate of competency,” with 
the implication that the man who had 
had a little less than 1,500 hours was 
necessarily incompetent. They would 
prefer an entirely new type of license, 
perhaps to be called a master pilot grade. 
R. L. Wagner of Boeing Air Transport, 
representing their collective view, sug- 
gested that the minimum age stipulation 
be abolished, that there be at least 2,000 
hours of flying required, including at 
least 500 solo or as first pilot, and that 
250 hours of night flying, all of which 
might be done as co-pilot, be the mini- 
mum. The pilots preferred to eliminate 
the written examinations, except per- 
haps on meteorology and navigation, not 
including celestial navigation. Mr. 
Egge would like to see night flying 
abandoned as a definite requirement, 
being kept as a special rating for those 
who engage in that type of work. He 
was protecting the interest of the pilot 
at present employed by a private or 
industrial owner, getting a good and 
varied experience but one including little 
or no night flying. He thought such 
pilots should be eligible for airline em- 
ployment. Paul Braniff of Braniff Air- 
lines agreed with the pilots about mini- 
mum age, suggesting that it be dropped 
from 24 years to 21 on the grounds that 
a boy might well start flying at 17 and 
that four years’ experience was ample 
to qualify him as a first pilot. 

The question of stewards, like that of 
co-pilots, is recurrent in all discussions 
of the economy and safety of airline 
operation. The Department has called 
for a steward in all aircraft having a 
passenger capacity in excess of eight. 
The Chamber of Commerce meeting re- 
quested the elimination of the require- 
ment as having no direct bearing -on 
safety, and Secretary Young tentatively 
concurred, although there have been 
several cases of a passenger becoming 
violent and having to be subdued by 


Bad-weather flying 

Operating rules occasioned less active 
controversy than might have been ex- 
pected in view of the introduction of 
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an entirely new section covering the 
conditions under which it is permissible 
to fly above solid clouds or fog. The 
Department had drafted a rule prohib- 
iting any operation over clouds unless 
machines should have two-way radio, 
and then only when the ceiling at the 
terminal airport was known to be at 
least 300 ft.; or alternatively, unless the 
ceiling were at least 2,000 ft. along the 
entire route at the time of taking off. 
The operators’ view was that each line 
had to be considered as a special case 
and that each line should draw up rules 
of its own satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Manning objected to a gen- 
eral stipulation of two-way radio, feel- 
ing that one-way radio might be quite 
adequate in some cases. The 500-ft. 
altitude rule, promulgated in January, 
1930, was challenged at this meeting for 
the first time. The operators suggested 
that the minimum permissible to be re- 
duced to 300 ft. and that ground condi- 
tions and visibility as well as ceiling 
should be taken into account in deter- 
mining when the pilot would have to 
turn back or land. Secretary Young 
pointed out that the 500-ft. level was 
tied into the general law of property 
rights in air space, having been recog- 
nized in various court decisions, and that 
it would be impracticable to make any 
general reduction from that figure, but 
he conceded the possibility of special 
modification in special cases. 

Radio provision closer 

Universal requirement of radio con- 
tinues on the horizon, but much closer 
at hand than it was a year ago. The 
Department's new draft proposed that 
two-way radio equipment should be re- 
quired in ail planes of eight-passenger 
capacity or more wherever suitable 
ground facilities exist, but permitted the 
exception that a proper visual signaling 
system acceptable to the Secretary of 
Commerce might be used in place of 
regular radio communication. The oper- 
ators again proposed that individual 
differences between lines be taken into 
account, and that two-way radio should 
be required only where its necessity to 
the particular operation should have 


Statistics 

Among the variety of other small 
points brought up during the meeting 
or covered in the Department's sug- 
gested amendments, most interesting to 
the aeronautical world at large was the 
provision designed to improve the qual- 
ity of air transport statistics and to keep 
them more closely up to date. The 
Department proposed that each oper- 
ator should make a statistical report 
every month. The operators suggested 
that the interval be quarterly instead 
of monthly, and that duplication be 
avoided by agreeing on a form of re- 
port that would satisfy the requirements 
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both of the Post Office and of the 
Department of Commerce. Secretary 
Young readily agreed, and a special 
committee went to work on the prob- 

The meeting was conducted and closed 
in the usual supremely amicable atmos- 
phere, and Captain Doe expressed to 
the press the transport operators’ ap- 
preciation of the opportunity for so 
frank a discussion and their full ac- 
ceptance of the fundamental principles 
of federal regulation of air transport. 


II 

Design and Manufacture 
(7A) 

T HE industry’s approach to the air- 
worthiness requirements has been 
more systematic this summer than on 
any previous occasion. An engineering 
committee, with Mr. Arcier of Waco 
as its chairman, has been at work for 
several months drafting recommenda- 
tions for amendments. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce completed its own 
first draft of proposed changes late in 
June. Both sets of recommendations 
were distributed by the Chamber of 
Commerce to the industry. The obser- 
vations and criticisms thereafter made 
by various engineers had also been cir- 
culated. When the manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives met in Washington on July 
29 they had very definite agenda before 


Load factors on wings 


With the exception of two stipulations 
applying only to wire-braced mono- 
planes, the changes in structural re- 
quirements are not of very far-reaching 
importance. The Department proposed 
a new practice for dealing with multi- 
engined machines, affecting especially 
those of highest power and speed. The 
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At the same time, new curves of load 
factor against power loading were in- 
troduced (reproduced on this page). 
With the power loading in excess of 
12 lb. per hp., no change was made, but 
at that point a break was put into the 
curve, so that a Consolidated Fleetster, 
for example (taken as having a lower 
power loading than any other cabin 
machine listed in Aviation's specifica- 
tion table), would have to have its 
high-angle load factor raised from 5.S 
under the old rule to 6.45 under the 
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The Department had suggested a fur- 
ther stiffening up of the requirements, 
in the light of recent accelerometer 
studies and other researches, on the 
low-angle factor. They proposed that 
it should be 70 per cent of the high- 
angle figure with a minimum of 3.25, 
instead of 65 per cent with a minimum 
of 3.0 as in the past. A number of 
designers, both of large and of small 
airplanes, objected that no necessity for 
this had been shown and that there had 
been no structural failures in machines 
properly designed according to the pres- 
ent rules. The manufacturers’ meeting 
unanimously requested that this change 
be abandoned for the time being, and 
Secretary Young and Mr. Gazley 

At this point several engineers pro- 
tested against the piece-meal method of 
strength specification, with each part 
of the airplane and each factor consid- 
ered as a distinct problem. It was agreed 
that the time had come for basic recon- 
sideration and revision of load factors, 
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troubles. It was there that the mono- 
planes with external wire bracing par- 
ticularly suffered, for the Department 
called for a 100 per cent extra margin 
of safety in all external brace wires of 
such machines. The manufacturers, and 
especially Mr. Galloway, representing 
the makers of the Aeronca, protested. 
It was argued that the troubles which 
the change was desiring to meet were 
not characteristic of all wire-braced 

very flat wiring angle. It was sug- 
gested that an analysis of deflections in 
the truss should be required wherever 
there seemed to be likelihood of danger, 
and that the maximum permissible de- 
flection should be specificed. Mr. Gazley 
thought that quite impracticable in the 
present state of knowledge. It was 
argued, by Roy G. Miller of American 
Airplane and others, that arbitrarily in- 
creasing the strength of the wires might 
actually be a danger factor, as the struc- 
ture might be over- 
strained in tuning it 
up. The Department 
took all this under 
advisement, but de- 
clined to make any 


plane there must be 
a rigid cabane above 
the wing, so that the 
right and left sides 
of the bracing will 
be completely inde- 
pendent of each 
other when dealing 
with unsymmetrical 
loads. 

A similar require- 
ment for extra 


into account the whole existing store of 
research and experience, and it was sug- 
gested that the Department of Com- 
merce and the industry join in asking 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics to take the lead in planning 
for such a study. It was further sug- 
gested that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee be asked to extend the accelera- 
tion tests now being made on regular 
transport planes of the Boeing Line to 
other air transport lines, bringing in 
other types of terrain and of equipment. 
All this was entirely agreeable to the 


Wire-braced monoplanes 

Several new stipulations of arbitrarily 
increased load factors or margins of 
safety were introduced to apply to types 


20 per cent 
all ribs, f 
doubted the 


fear of rapid dete- 
rioration, calls for a 
xtra margin of safety on 
ne of the manufacturers 
iced, but they decided to 
eithout formal objection. 


Landing loads 

The specified methods of applying a 
side load on the landing gear of a plane, 
and also of applying braking loads, 
were modified to reduce somewhat the 
severity of the provisions. The exact 
percentage of reduction would depend 
on the type of structure. 

The Department proposes in the fu- 
ture to take account of the extra spring- 
ing qualities of low-pressure tires, and 
the new draft of 7A permits an arbitrary 
reduction by 35 per cent of the bending 
limit hi axles and landing gear struts 

The new allowance is made to Dcrmit 
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the substitution of low-pressure tires 
on a standard landing gear in place 
of the high-pressure type. The wider 
tires work at a larger moment arm than 
the narrow ones, and without some such 
allowance as is proposed the substitu- 
tion would have the apparent result of 

landing gear to above the maximum that 
it is designed to stand. 

The manufacturers requested, and 
Secretary Young accepted, a modifica- 
tion in the specifications for structural 
analysis in the dive condition, making 
them somewhat more lenient than be- 
fore. In the past the fundamental 
assumption has been that the front spar 
carried a down load equal to that re- 
quired in the inverted flight condition, 
and all other loads were then calculated 
to give equilibrium. This led to enor- 
mous tail and fuselage loads in some 
cases, particularly where the front and 
rear spars were widely separated in the 
wing. The new provision makes the tail 
load the basic factor, setting it equal to 
the maximum that the tail itself is de- 
signed to stand. Both the new and the 
old conditions are very unfair to wings 
with convex lower surfaces or upturned 
trailing edge, or for any other reason 
having an exceptionally small center of 
pressure travel. For some reason, how- 
ever, the Department has never accepted 
the mathematically sound method of 
working out loads in the diving condi- 
tion from a wind tunnel determination 
of the moment coefficient on the airfoil 
at zero lift. 

The last structural point discussed 
was the calculation of monocoque struc- 
tures, and of the effect of stressed skin 
plating in general. B. V. Korvin of 
Edo Aircraft took violent exception to 
the present practice of permitting a 
shear stress of only 2,500 lb. per sq.in. 
in aluminum alloy plating. The Depart- 
ment’s representatives pointed out that 
the present regulation was deliberately 
designed to be very conservative, and 
was only to be used by designers who 
were willing to sacrifice something in 
efficiency in order to escape the expense 
of a static test on the completed struc- 
ture. It was always open to them to 
make a static test and to secure credit 
for all the strength that the structure 
actually possessed. 

Materials 

The specification and the use of ma- 
terials played a somewhat larger part 
than last year. An entirely new code 
was established for determining the 
minimum permissible diameters and 
wall thicknesses of steel tubes. The 
minimum permissible wall thickness of 
all steel tubing will be .035 in. (20 gage) 
in all cases, except that .028 in. tubing 
(22 gage) may be used in the fuselage 
behind the pilot's cockpit and in sec- 
ondary structures if a minimum margin 
of safety of 50 per cent is maintained. 
The minimum permissible outside diam- 


eter will be i in. in longerons and engine 
mount members and f in. elsewhere, 
except on light planes where no direct 

The Department's original draft con- 
tained a stipulation that there should be 
no heat treatment of chrome molyb- 
denum steel tubes of wall thickness of 
less than .065 in. (16 gage), but there 
was strenuous objection to that. It was 
pointed out that that would practically 
eliminate the possibility of using steel- 
tube wing spars, and the proposal was 
withdrawn. 

The use of castings is specifically 
covered for the first time in a new pro- 
vision permitting their employment in 

a margin of safety of 100 per cent or, 
in other words, if they be designed for 
twice the normal load factor. The rea- 
son for the handicap, of course, is the 
fear of unsuspected flaws in the casting. 

Detail design 

There was the customary profusion of 
provisions on details of design and lay- 
out and aerodynamic performance. The 
most notable change, suggested some 
weeks before the meeting by the engi- 
neering committee and accepted by the 
Department, puts the rate-of-climb 
specification in terms of landing speed. 
Instead of calling for a flat 400 ft. per 
min. at sea level as in the past, the 
climb for landplanes in feet per minute 
must henceforth be at least eight times 
the theoretical minimum speed in miles 
per hour, and in no case less than 300 
ft. per min. For heavily loaded ma- 
chines this is more severe than the old 
requirements, for light planes less 
severe. For seaplanes the coefficient is 
to be 6 instead of 8. The essential 
result of the change is to make the 
specification more one of angle of climb 
than of rate of climb, and thus to bring 
it nearer to the form of the requirement 
of the International Convention for Air 
Navigation, accepted in most European 
countries. The new landplane specifica- 
tion is approximately equivalent to an 
angle of climb of one in 13.5, or to 
the ability to climb to 100 ft. altitude 
in a quarter of a mile after taking off. 

The Department proposed no change 
in landing speeds, but the manufacturers 
pressed a request that the minimum for 
seaplanes be raised from 65 to 70 m.p.h. 
There was much argument about the 
request, and it was urged that seaplanes 
have an unlimited area for forced land- 
ings, that the only serious hazards are 
in take-off, where the pilot can choose 
his own conditions, that racing sea- 
planes have been able to use higher 
landing speeds than have ever been em- 
ployed in racing landplanes, and so on. 
Leading parts in the discussion were 
taken by Mr. Cocklin of General Avia- 
tion, R. H. Depew of American Air- 
planes, N. N. Sinitzin of Sikorsky, and 
the editor of Aviation. Secretary 
Young remained very sceptical. 
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Retractable landing gears 

The discussion of retractable gears 
brought out a variety of anecdotes of 
pilots who had persisted in landing with 
the wheels up in spite of every sort of 
indicator that could be provided. It 
was finally agreed that a cockpit indi- 
cator to show the wheel position should 
be required, except in those cases in 
which it could be positively determined 
by direct inspection from the cockpit 
whether or not the wheels were in their 
correct landing attitude. 

R. B. C. Noorduyn, representing 
Bellanca, started a debate on the ques- 
tion of emergency exits. The present 
rule calls for one exit for every six 
occupants, and the Department proposed 
no change, but there were some com- 
plaints that this was unduly severe on 
the large planes. The suggestion that 
came from the industry’s meeting was 
that there should be at least two exits 
in all cases, and that in a cabin provid- 
ing for more than fifteen occupants 
there should be at least one additional 
way out. Emergency exits might be 
placed either in the side or top of 
the cabin. The Department took the 
suggestion under advisement without 
any definite hostility, but apparently 
somewhat doubtful of the adequacy of 
the suggestion for very large planes. 
The existing minimum size, 14x20 in., 
was enlarged to 17x24, on the protest 
of an exceptionally broad-shouldered 
engineer that he couldn’t get through 
emergency exits as now built. 


Floats and hulls 

The session included the usual highly- 
specialized argument between the De- 
partment and a small group of engineers 
representing manufacturers of seaplanes 
and amphibions. A special committee, 
headed by Mr. Stalb of Aircraft Prod- 
ucts, had prepared a set of recommen- 
dations loosening up the present rules 

required that flying boats shall remain 
afloat with any two compartments 
flooded. The committee suggested that 
for machines of less than 5,000 lb. gross 
weight only one compartment should be 
considered to have filled, and the De- 
partment accepted that. When they 
went further and proposed that for light 
seaplanes under 1,500 lb. gross weight 
there need be no water-tight subdivi- 
sion at all, Secretary Young asked for 
new evidence to justify such a change. 
The best argument of the seaplane 
builders was that their craft, when on 
the water, were subject to dangers in- 
herently no greater than those confront- 
ing high-speed motor boats, and that 
untold thousands of boats were being 
run from 30 to 50 m.p.h. with no pre- 
tense of water-tight subdivision. The 
Department reserved judgment on that 
point, as they did on another suggestion 
that approved air bags might be sub- 
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Management of an airport is management of a business 
enterprise. Methods must be business-like throughout, 
with no dependence upon special blessings accruing 
from the glamor of aviation 

Airport patronage promotion 


A T most ports the day of 

/\ promoting patronage by 

A\ means of heavy circus 

■*- and ballyhoo stunts is 

passing rapidly, if it has not al- 
ready gone. There is a limit to the 
number oi times that any one indi- 
vidual can be brought out to see 
a stunting show and a parachute 
jump. But the need for patronage 
stimulation is keener than ever, 
compelling the progressive manager 
adopt modern, intelligent, novel me 
ures to maintain a satisfactory flow 

Patronage promotion as a rule does 
not need to worry the managers of mu- 
nicipal airports for they arc considered 
as public necessities, somewhat in the 
nature of water terminals or highways. 
It is the pet worry of the operator of a 
rcial field, obviously an enterprise 



;o the air- 
port by clubs, lodges, high 
school classes, etc., for a 
four-hour period which 
includes transportation by bus to and 
from the field, inspection of the port, 
a sightseeing flight and luncheon. The 
first plan has been widely used at other 
ports adjacent to great cities of areas 
of ^scenic interest, but the second ex- 

Most popular sightseeing trips ; 


n the i 


uther: 


hich a 




s derived from com- 
mercial operations. 

Experience has revealed six chief 
problems: Attraction of charter and 

sightseeing passengers; enrollment of 
students ; sale of planes ; attraction of 
visiting pilots; enrollment of companies 
as new tenants on the field, — such as air- 
line operators, manufacturing firms and 
miscellaneous operators — and develop- 
ment of miscellaneous income sources — 
such as concessions, restaurants and 


hotel. Solutions are numerous, their 
value varies directly with their appli- 
cability to the individual airport. 

Substitutes for joy-hops 

The old joy-hopping industry has 
waned all over the country and a sub- 
stitute had to be devised in order to 
prolong the short flight business, not 
long ago a veritable gold mine. Roose- 
velt Field at Mineola, L. I., has devel- 
oped two schemes : one a series of sight- 
seeing trips over definitely prescribed 
courses and points of interest which 


feature 


shore of Long Island, a 
York City. Patronage of the sightsee- 
ing flights is stimulated at the airport 
through the public address system (an 
excellent sales medium), and by special 
flying exhibitions staged on holidays 
and week-ends. These, always includ- 
lte jumps, are about the only 
li the old circus flavor. The 
demanded by the public, at 
least by that particular field’s public; 
omission has always been followed by 
a sharp drop in attendance. 

The group visitation plan reaches be- 
yond the airport boundary and is pro- 
moted by a pamphlet mailed to lodges 
and other organizations in the metro- 
politan area. The visit is emphasized as 
an interesting form of outing. A full 
afternoon’s program, including the 
transportation to the field, the sight- 
seeing flight, inspection of the buildings 
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and equipment, and a luncheon is pro- 
vided to the group at a rate per person 
equal to that of the flight alone when 
undertaken on an individual basis. 

Westchester Airport at Armonk, 
N. Y., is another which has substituted 
sightseeing flights for the old-fashioned 
joy-hop. Promotion is aimed at both 
those visiting the field and groups not 
ordinarily coming in contact with it. An 
attractive four-page folder, describing 
four special •'tours" over points of 

sales talk abroad to members of clubs 
in Westchester County, and is distrib- 
uted among spectators in the airport 
parking areas. Five thousand copies 
cost only about $75 to prepare. 

The folder resembles closely a leaf- 
let front a conventional travel agency. 
The fifteen-minute flight over Play- 
ground, county amusement park seven 
miles away, costs $3 in a three-place 
plane and $5 in a two-place machine. 
The 30-minute flight to Bear Mountain 
Bridge, a popular point on the Hudson 
River, costs $10 single fare or $6 per 
person in a party. An hour’s trip to the 
Statue of Liberty, along the Hudson 
and over Manhattan costs $20 per per- 
son when alone, or $10 per person in a 
party. The fourth option is a trip over 
the patron’s own country club or resi- 
dence, for which special rates are 
quoted on request. The opportunity of 
seeing points of particular personal in- 
terest from the air is stressed in all 
promotion. The trips for one person 
are not flown after 2 o'clock on Sunday 
or holiday afternoons, and the party 
rates on those days are increased 
slightly. 

There are other new wrinkles. Nem- 
hainco Flying Service operating sea- 
planes at the Weirs on Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, varies its sightseeing tours by 
an altitude flight on clear days to 10,000 




ft. Harry J. Hermann’s flying service 
operating at Bowlcs-Agawam (Mass.) 
Airport has attracted short-ride patrons 
to the port through informal flying 
meets in which a number of students 
and local non-professional pilots 
participate. William Scwall, of the 
William Flyers, operating at Edgar- 
town on Martha's Vineyard, introduced 
a distinct novelty in his short hop dur- 
ing the summer by holding his Bird 

breeze and allowing it to float sideways 
with the wind across the airport. 

By still other means it is necessary 
for the modern airport to cultivate its 
public. For instance, many issue 
pamphlets or folders describing in de- 
tail the layout of the field, the equip- 
ment installed thereon and the cont- 
use it. The folders issued by the Bos- 
ton Municipal airport and the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce described in the 
August issue of Aviation are examples. 
Roosevelt Field supplements its general 
pamphlet with one describing the hotel 
and restaurant service at the field. 
These stimulate interest in the field, al- 
ways an indisputable asset, and prepare 
the ground for more tangible results in 
various forms of patronage. 

The search for students 

Those brief, golden days when flying 
students flocked to the airports for in- 
struction and which led to the plotting 
of many elaborate training curricula, 
have gone the way of the joy-hopping 
boom. Students have to be sought al- 
most as assiduously as the purchaser of 
an airplane. This calls for wide-spread 
advertising, and pursuit of leads by 
trained salesmen, aided and abetted by 
more pamphlets setting forth the offer- 
ings of the school. The Westchester 
port has centered its campaign, by mail, 
on the student-permit holders in the 
New York area who have not yet, ac- 
cording to the official records as dis- 
tributed by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
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Commerce, secured a private rating. In 
the belief that many of these have 
dropped by the wayside temporarily be- 
cause of discouragement, momentary 
lack of money, or some such factor as 
geographical inconvenience of the flying 
school originally selected, the manage- 
ment sent out folders pressing consider- 
ation of its facilities. A business re- 
turn of a card a salesman at once went 

had very encouraging results. 

Not all student promotion need be as 
highly organized as this. One interest- 
ing method tried out by Northeast Fly- 
ing Service at Manchester, N. H., was 
an air picnic in which the pilots of the 
company, the school’s solo pilots and 
the other students flew 125 miles in 
open and cabin planes to Twin Moun- 
tains, where the group had lunch, and 
then returned to the base. The trip 
combined cross-country experience for 
the students with some excellent pub- 
licity for the course among the wealthy 
residents of a popular summer resort, 
people some of whom were already 
casting about for ways of passing the 
days without playing golf. 


The airport's “ commodities ” 

Airports have two classes of custom- 
ers — the public and those in the in- 
dustry. Beside rides and instruction, 
its "commodities” include fuel, service, 
repairs, housing supplies and allied 
items. Pilots and owners of aircraft, 
therefore, form a very important portion 
of the port's clientele. National adver- 
tising is used in some cases to induce 

port their point of call on a cross-coun- 
try trip or a permanent base, and this, 
again, is often supplemented by appeals 
through the mail. Robertson Aircraft 
Company at Lambert-St. Louis Airport 
has been particularly aggressive in call- 
ing attention to its sales and servicing 
facilities on that municipal port. Many 
pilots received the invitation sent out by 
the Wayne County port to base there 
while attending the 1931 National Air- 
craft Show. Roosevelt has included in 
these contacts the jobbers and manu- 
facturers who might become tenants of 
the field. 


Airplane sales 

Plane sales — of both new and used 
models — get the direct attention of the 
commercial operators at large ports and 
of the managers of the smaller fields. 
Westchester follows up all its other 
contacts with periodical mailing of busi- 
ness reply cards on which are listed the 
used machines available through its or- 
ganization and the asking prices. The 
cards arc sent to pilots, students, me- 
chanics and owners in the area immedi- 
ately contiguous to Westchester. Sales 
of at least three planes last autumn were 
traced to such solicitation. 
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George Wies, Inc., at Roosevelt Field, 
also has adopted the policy of meeting 
the local prospects on their own ground 
and keeps a select list of them posted by 
a mimeographed form letter. Even to 
keep up plane sales at the present some- 
what unsatisfactory rate requires effec- 
tive sales effort in the prospect’s own 
territory. No longer is it possible to sit 
in an office or cockpit while the eager 
prospect seeks out the planes which 
may be purchasable. 

The used plane market is being rec- 
ognized as being a promising income 
source for the average operator. How- 
ever, only standardization of good busi- 
ness practices in this field can win and 
hold the confidence of the buying public, 
and yield the hoped-for volume of finan- 
cial return. The horse-trading tenden- 
cies of many dealers operating under 
the prevailing haphazard methods must 
be modified for the good of all con- 
cerned, and most particularly for their 
own good. The average prospect for a 
used plane these days, to the distinct 
detriment of the business, faces a deal 

equipped to cope unless he happens 


The friendly press 

Aviation activities have been popular 
with the press for a number of years 
and airport executives have easily main- 
tained close relations with the press as 
one of its best publicity media. This 
extreme popularity will not last forever. 
Many of the larger airports maintain 
special quarters for the use of the press 

basis. Roosevelt is one of these, but even 
this representation is supplemented by a 
weekly mimeographed summary of news 
items which is sent to publications over 
a wide area. Though these sheets may 
not be the direct source of printable 
news, they do serve the useful purpose 
of keeping editors and reporters ac- 
quainted with what is going on at the 
field^ and in that way secure additional 

Every person receiving a letter from 
the Westchester field is told about the 
field's services at the same time. This is 
accomplished by a newly adopted letter 
form which consists of four pages, three 
of which are devoted to text and photo- 
graphs. The first page has space for 
the letter. The double inside spread 
describes the plant in detail, and the 
back pages present a summary oi oper- 
ations. Two colors are used in printing. 

Willingness to try anything 

The efficiency of non-aeronautical 
concessions in building up the airport 
attendance and income has been the 
object of much study in recent years. 
Willingness on the part of scores of 
managers to try anything promising ac- 
counts for the presence of Tom Thumb 
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golf courses, swimming pools, tennis 
courts, automobile filling stations and 
other attractions at certain ports. The 
foremost exponent of this idea is the 
Central Airport at Camden, N. J., which 
has been quite successful. It stands as 
the exception as well as the example, 


however. The tendency today is toward 
concentration on the strictly aero- 
nautical elements and those common to 
any activity — such as the eating facili- 
ties, parking, occasional hotel accom- 
modations, communication facilities, and 
the like. 



An aerial pick-up device 


W ITH increasing volume of mail 
and express being transported 
by air, it becomes apparent that 
devices must be perfected to permit ait- 
planes in flight picking up cargoes from 

available to localtes where geographical 
conditions make it impractical to land 
airplanes regularly. A device of this 
sort has been developed and demon- 
strated by Mr. G. L. Cabot and the 

New York. Transfer of packages from 
ground to plane is accomplished by en- 
gaging a grappling hook trailing below 

tached to the package. The rope is 


attached to a catapulting machine in- 
such a way that as soon as the contact 
is made with the hook the pick-up cord 
is disengaged from the upright and the 
package of goods is catapulted on a 12- 
ft. track in the line of flight at a speed 
equal to that of the airplane. At the 
instant when the transfer is made the 
package and the airplane are traveling 
in the same direction at the same speed 
and the flight of the machine is undis- 
turbed. 

The device shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph has been used for pick- 
ing up packages up to 40 lb. in weight. 
It is claimed that machines of the same 
principle can be built to transfer loads 
of as much as 1,000 lb. without danger. 
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Fatigue 



of aircraft parts 


The second of two articles 


U NDER-STRESSING is the 

application of repeated stresses 
at, or just below, the fatigue 
limit. It has an effect similar 
to cold work, increasing the tensi 
strength and fatigue limit and reducing 
the ductility. The increase is small for 
heat-treated steels, but in the case of 18 
per cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel, 
previously cold drawn, specimens which 
had been run for 100,000,000 cycles at 
the fatigue limit (62,000 lb. per sq.in.) 
were run at 70,000 lb. per sq.in. for 
5.000,000 cycles. A further increase 
to 72,000 lb. per sq.in. resulted in 
failures between 75,000 and 100,000 
cycles. The F. L 
of cast iron has been 
increased 30 per 
cent 11 and chrome- 
molybdenum c as t 

Over-stressing is 
the application of 
original stresses 
higher than the la- 

experiments 1 indi- 
may be over-stressed 

ber of repetitions 
without decreasing the fatigue limit. For. 
an S.A.E. 1050 steel an over-stress of 10 
per cent and 20 per cent for 5,000 cycles 
caused no weakening, but when the 
stress was 29 per cent over the normal 
fatigue limit there was a reduction of 
11 per cent. Higher stresses could be 
applied for shorter periods with no 
weakening effect. Sufficient over-stress 
to start an actual fatigue crack will un- 
doubtedly lower the fatigue limit. If 
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detected before failure occurs (Fig. 4). 
This is especially true on large parts. 
Coarse etching aluminum alloy propeller 
blades after about 100 hours service is 
now standard practice and in several 
cases incipient cracks have been dis- 



covered which were not in the propeller 
on original inspection. These may be 
caused by over-stressing due to con- 
centration of stress as they often occur 
at fillets, bolt holes or surface irregu- 

The wide scatter of the individual 
results for aluminum alloys masks the 
effect of under-stressing and over- 
stressing in laboratory fatigue tests. 

The procedure used to determine the 
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effects of under-stressing and over- 
stressing is more in the nature of a 
laboratory experiment and its principal 
significance to the engineer is the in- 
dication of the weakening or strength- 
ening due to variable service loads. 

Surface irregularities 

Surface irregularities include those 
which are necessarily a part of the de- 
sign, such as. holes, notches, threads, 
keyways and fillets and those introduced 
during fabrication of the raw material, 
such as scratches, seams, pits, blow- 
holes and foreign particles and which 
are practically unavoidable in com- 

Any variation in the surface struc- 
ture affects the distribution of stress 
and causes a localized increase at the 
edge of the hole or the bottom of the 
thread. The theoretical value of this 
stress has been determined mathemati- 
cally, assuming a steadily applied load 
below the elastic limit, but the calcu- 
lated values do not check the empirical 
data obtained by several investigators. 

The maximum stress at the edge of 
a hole occurs at the transverse diameter 
and mathematically is equal to three 
times the mean stress. Experiments on 
sheet with drilled holes”- ' give erratic 
results with reductions varying from 
1 to 20 per cent but never reaching the 



theoretical value. Tests on round ro- 
tating beam specimens with a ratio of 
specimen diameter to hole diameter of 
about 5, the hole being perpendicular to 
the axis and in the middle of the speci- 
men, indicate reduction of from 35 to 
50 per cent for steel', about 33 per cent 
for a rolled magnesium alloy (96 Mg 
3.5 Al 0.25 Mn) and 40 per cent for 
aluminum forging alloy (95 Al 4 Cu 
1 Si). 

The stress in a sharp corner is 
theoretically infinite and although it is 
impossible to produce a sharp corner 
in practice, the stress still remains very 
high unless use is made of very liberal 
fillets. 

A square notch in heat-treated steel 
reduces the fatigue limit from 45 to 50 
per cent, according to several investi- 
gators. For soft steel and Armco iron 
the reduction is generally less. Kom- 
rners” reports a reduction of 29 per 
cent for Armco iron compared to no 
reduction for cast iron. He explains 
the latter result on the basis that “the 
concentration of stress at the corner of 
the square notch is no more serious 
than the carbon notch (due to graphite 
(lakes) originally in the cast iron." 

As a result of investigation", using 
«cap films to determine the distribution 
of stress, it was recommended that the 
radius between the bottom or sides or 
ends of a keyway should not be less 


than one-fifth of its depth. Stanton and 
Batson' made fatigue tests on specimens 
cut from aircraft engine crankshaft 
forgings and found that assuming 
a fillet of i in. causes no reduction 
in the fatigue limit, that decreasing the 
fillet to i in. and A in. reduced the 
fatigue limit approximately 13 per cent 
and 43 per cent, respectively. The ma- 
terial was an alloy steel with a tensile 
strength of 139,000 lb. per sq.in., a yield 
point of 116,000 lb. per sq.in. and an 
elongation of 18 per cent. 

The surface finish on a test speci- 
men or service part will naturally have 
considerable effect upon the fatigue 

effect of various types of finishes are 



shown in Table 4. The series shown 
on the right were made on an S.A.E. 
1050 steel and those on the left on low 
carbon steel, cast iron, aluminum and 
tool steel. The results are in good 
agreement and indicate the importance 
of a high polish on engine parts, such 
as crankshafts, piston pins and parts 
subjected to repeated stresses. Rough 
machining may cause sharp notches 
several thousandths inches in depth. 
The reduction of the fatigue limit is 
affected both by the depth and the 
radius at the bottom of the notch. The 
results of tests made at Wright Field 
on heat-treated S.A.E. 6130 steel and 
aluminum-copper-silicon alloy used for 
propeller forgings are indicated in 
Fig. 5. There was very little difference 
between vee notches and those with 
one perpendicular side and one side at 
an angle, such as a buttress thread. 
The radius at the bottom was the de- 

The reduction in fatigue limit due to 
a notch differs widely for different ma- 
terials. Table 5. The effect of threads 
is less damaging than notches of the 
same dimensions. In the case of tie- 
rods the reduction in fatigue limit due 
to the threads is about half that due to 
a single vee notch. 

The tests shown in Fig. 6A were 
made on j.xO.035 and lx0.065-in. chrome- 
molybdenum steel tubing. The outside 
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diameters of all tubes were reduced in test for a period of 75 days by alternate 
the middle and the surface polished, wetting in a 20 per cent salt (NaCl) 
One lot for the 900 and 650 deg. draw solution and drying in air gave no re- 
was also reamed on the inside, large duction in fatigue limit for this steel, 
circles on Fig. 6A. The fatigue curves Rawdon" investigated the effect of 
for the tubes drawn at 650 deg. F. are applying static and cyclic stresses of 
shown in Fig. 6B. The general shape predetermed value to duralumin and 
of the fatigue curve is similar to Alclad sheets and exposing them to 
that for solid specimens. The ratio corrosion by the wet and dry method of 
of F. L. to tensile strength is lower immersion at 15-min. intervals in a 
probably due to defects on the interior sodium chloride-hydrogen peroxide so- 
surfaces, as Gough' reports that hollow jution. The results indicate that stress 
polished specimens give practically the increases the susceptibility to corrosive 
same ratio as solid specimens. Tension attack. If the surface is protected by 
and torsion tests failed to indicate the pure aluminum (Alclad) the life of the 
weakening effect of the scratches in material is greatly increased, thus in- 
these tubes. The presence of these de- Seating that unless there is a chemical 
fects is less serious in the case of stati- attack at the surface the acceleration of 
cally loaded members of a truss than in corrosion by the imposed s 


iting m 






urface attachments. These 
results further indicate that it is not 
desirable to use a drawing temperature 
much below 1,000 deg. F. for such parts. 
However, it has been established by a 
large amount of service data that draw- 
ing temperatures as low as 650 deg. F. 
are satisfactory for axles and certain 
designs of tail skids. 

Effect of corrosion 

Corrosion of metal causes pits and 
seams in the surface and with some 
metals formation of microscopic cracks 
between the grains. Unless the corro- 
sion is well advanced, there is only 
slight reduction in tensile strength but 
a large percentage decrease in elonga- 
tion and fatigue limit may accompany 

celerated if the metal is under static or 
cyclic stress. A series of investigations 
by McAdam’ indicate that when most 
metals are subjected to the continuous 




small. An examination of parts which 


action of salt water or fresh water dur- 
ing a rotating beam fatigue test, a new 
limit is established which is lower than 
the normal fatigue limit in air. This 

limit. Copper is one exception. 

In the case of steel the corrosion- 
fatigue limit is independent of previous 
heat-treatment or cold work and does 
not exceed 25,000 lb. per sq.in. except 
for the corrosion-resistant types. Salt 
water is more severe than fresh water 
in the case of steel, whereas, for nickel, 
monel metal and duralumin, there was 
little difference between the action of the 
two media. Electroplating steel with 
cadmium (thickness of 0.0002 in.) raises 
the corrosion-fatigue about 100 per 
cent”. Zinc plating (thickness of 
0.0011 in.) without previous pickling 
gave complete protection against corro- 
sion fatigue in fresh water in one series 
of tests”. Desch” found the normal 
fatigue limit was lowered by nickel, 
copper and lead plating, 38, 11 and 3 per 
cent, respectively. 

Corrosion-fatigue limits of the 18 per 
cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel steel 
are much higher than those for ordinary 
steels. Prior corrosion before the fatigue 



rosion would indicate that chemical 
change is the predominating factor since 
fittings are corroded as badly in the 
unstressed as the stressed portions. 

Actual conditions which would de- 
velop a corrosion-fatigue limit are not 
met in the operation of aircraft. Some 


acceleration due to imposed stresses may 

The aeronautical engineer must con- 
sider the damage due to chemical break- 
down of the material under alternate 
wetting and drying. Experience indi- 
cates that the electro-potential between 

condition in accelerating corrosion than 
the static or cyclic stresses. 

Endurance of aircraft metals 

The chemical composition, heat treat- 
ment, tensile and fatigue properties of 
metals commonly used for airplane and 
engine construction are given in Table 6. 
All tests were made on polished speci- 
mens. In the case of the tests at Wright 
Field, the specimens were coated with 
lanoline to prevent corrosion. 

The fatigue limits for aluminum and 
magnesium alloys are not so determinate 
as for other metals. In Fig. 7A arc 
plotted the results of tests on speci- 
mens cut from several propeller blades. 
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facture, the portion above the long dash 
line on a more recent blade which was 
rolled from an extruded billet. The im- 
provement in the homogeneity of the 
material and the increase in fatigue limit 




Causes of fatigue failures 



Fatigue failures in aircraft parts may 
be ascribed to the following causes: 
(o) Improper selection of material and 
maximum allowable stress, (b) Con- 
centration of stress due to a restraint 
in a vibrating member, (c) Concentra- 
tion of stress due to surface irregulari- 
ties. ( d ) Corrosion. 

The improper selection of material is 
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seldom a cause of fatigue failure. En- 
gineers generally study succesful de- 
signs and adopt materials which have 
proved satisfactory under similar con- 
ditions of service. The use of medium 
carbon steel for connecting rods, drive 
shafts and engine bolts has caused a 
few fatigue failures and replacement 
parts of heat-treated alloy steel have 
given satisfactory service. Failures in 
gasoline tanks and cowling have oc- 
curred due to the selection of material 
so thin that vibrations have started 
cracks at the rivet or bolt holes on 
account of lack of rigidity in the design. 

The fatigue value, however, is not 
the sole criterion for judging material 
as the conditions of service are seldom 
so ideal as in a laboratory test. Sudden 
changes in stress and momentary appli- 
cation of high stresses require a tough- 
ness which is indicated better by the 
elongation and reduction of area in a 
tensile test and the resistance to impact. 
This has been demonstrated many times 
by the failure of engine drive shafts, 
connecting rod bolts, supercharger im- 
peller shafts and similar parts which 
had a high tensile strength, hardness and 
fatigue limit but low ductility and re- 
sistance to impact. The engineer must 
be sure that the stresses do not exceed 
the fatigue limit and that an unexpect- 
edly high stress can be absorbed by some 
yielding within the material without 
starting a crack. 

The fatigue limit is a definite prop- 
erty of a material. It has not always 
been taken into consideration, however. 
The failure of Oleo springs is a good 
example. Several springs have been 
designed on the basis of proportional 
limit. The spring was considered safe 
if there was no permanent set after it 
had been closed solid and released, al- 
though the maximum stress might be 
equal to 75 per cent of the tensile 
strength. Oleo springs are subjected to 
repeated application of load and the 
fatigue limit must be considered. If 
the spring has a Brinell hardness of 
420, the fatigue limit in shear for a 
range varying from 0 or a small plus 
load to a maximum plus load is about 
50 per cent of the tensile strength. If 
the stresses exceed this value, the spring 
will eventually break. 

The concentration of stress due to 
end fixity in a long vibrating member 


such as a tie-rod in which the two ter- 
minals are out of line so that an initial 
bending moment is induced in the 
threaded portion or a strut in which the 
stresses arc not tapered off by a gradual 
reduction in cross-section at the end, 
lias caused a few fatigue failures in new 
designs. 

The most prolific causes of breakdown 
in fatigue are surface irregularities. 
Failure does not result in all cases, but 
they are potential sources of failure. 

One of the following can be discov- 
ered in practically any airplane or en- 
gine by close inspection : (a) Inadequate 
fillets. (6) File marks on finished parts 
at sections where the stresses are high. 
(c)Coarse machine tool marks, (d) 
Undercutting adjacent to bolt heads or 
flanges, (e) Inspection stamps cutting 
the surface at high stressed sections. 

Corrosion reduces the fatigue re- 
sistance very rapidly but with the pos- 
sible exception of very thin duralumin, 
corrosion which is serious is always 
visible and can be prevented by ade- 
quate protection. Failures due to cor- 


rosion have generally occurred on very 
thin members, such as, aluminum alloy 
fittings on tail surfaces, trailing edges 
of wings and parts where salt water is 
held in contact with the structure. The 
points of attachment of ribs, trailing 
edges, floats and hull plates are the 
points of greatest attack. The forma- 
tion of rust on a steel surface under- 
neath the organic coating, unless 
accompanied by pitting, has very little 
weakening effect in the case of a stati- 
cally loaded structure, such as a fuse- 
lage, or landing gear. It is more serious 
at the end of an interplane strut or 
other members which are subject to 
greater amplitudes of vibration. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
fatigue failures. With careful design 
and proper care in manufacture and 
inspection, fatigue failure can be elimi- 
nated. Since fatigue is accelerated by 
seemingly minor details which are often 
overlooked, it is highly desirable that 
every engineer and inspector should 
have a knowledge of the fundamental 
causes of fatigue failures. 



Overshoes 
for airplane wings 



M . R. F. Geer of Cornell Uni- 
versity in discussing the ice 
formation hazard to airplanes in 
flight at the recent meeting of the 
Aeronautical Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
Baltimore, described the wing overshoes 
developed by him eighteen months ago. 


and recently under test by National 
Air Transport. The sketch shows how 
the deflated rubber shoe is stretched 
around the leading edge of a wing. If 
ice develops, as indicated by the shaded 
portion in the upper figure, air from a 
small compressor or storage bottle is 
introduced into the tubes, inflating them 
as shown below, breaking up die ice 
and allowing the solid pieces to be 
blown clear of the wing by the wind. 
The rubber surfaces are impregnated 
chemically with a substance which re- 
duces the adherence of the ice. 
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Flying Equipment 


ARROW SPORT 



F OR sport and training purposes the 
Arrow Aircraft & Motors Corpora- 
tion of Lincoln, Neb., has announced 
a new side-by-side two-seater designated 
as the Arrow Sport 
85. The machine is 
a single bay stag- 
gered biplane, built 
on conventional 
lines. Upper and 
lower wings are 
tapered, with the 
lower only given a 
slight dihedral 


THE FRENCH 
DEWOITINE 33 

sting of the 
airplanes which have 
been built recently in France to assault 
world’s records for distance and endur- 
ance, is the Dewoitine 33, a low wing 
single-engined monoplane of all-metal 


latter is perhaps the 
most unusual fea- 
ture for a machine of 
this character, and 
the quality of the 
engineering which entered into the 
design may be judged from the fact that 
an all-metal, full cantilever wing ot 
840 sq.ft, with an aspect ratio of 10 
was produced with a weight slightly 
under 2.4 lb. per sq.ft. To add to the 
difficulties in this respect, the ' ' ' 


The leading edge 
to resist drag and torsional loads. Con- 
siderable saving in weight was accom- 
plished by incorporating fuel tanks in 
the leading edge for the greater part of 
the span. Auxiliary gasoline tanks are 
fitted behind the single spar in certain 
portions of the wing. The trailing 
edges are made of duralumin tubular 
ribs. The ailerons are exceptionally 
long and narrow and are made up in 
several separate sections each of which 
is provided with two hinges. 

The fuselage is of duralumin mono- 

streamlined and incorporating a cabin 
which is unusually roomy and comfort- 
able for a machine built to attack long 
distance records. Large side and top 
windows afford a wide field of vision. 
Three seats are arranged in tandem in 
the cabin with bed and toilet accomoda- 


which is often overlooked in record, 
seeking planes is the provision for leav- 
ing the cabin by parachute in cases of 

The landing gear is of a split axle 
type fitted with large landing wheel (4J 
ft. in diameter) mounted on ball bearing 
hubs and equipped with brakes. A 
castring tail wheel is provided. 

A 650-hp. Hispano direct driven en- 
gine was originally provided as a power 
plant, for which a geared engine of the 
same make and horsepower was later 
substituted with some improvement in 
performance. The general characteris- 


AN EXPERIMENTAL 
SESQUIPLANE 

AN INTERESTING attempt to obtain 
xx high aerodynamic efficiency through 
the use of exceptionally large aspect 
ratio has been made recently at 
Lawrence. Kan., by Mr. Benjamin 
Brown. Designers seldom attempt to 
use aspect ratios over 8 for powered 
airplanes, and ratios over 20 are 
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usually found only in soaring gliders of 
the lightest construction. In this case, 
however the span of the main wing is 
50 ft. and the chord 2 ft. giving an 
aspect ratio of 25. 

Although the aerodynamic advantages 
of high aspect ratios are well known, 

the ratio to a relatively low figure. In 
Mr. Brown’s monoplane the wing, 
which is of ClarkY-18 section, consists 
-virtually of a single plywood box spar 
of such a shape that the addition of an 
aluminum leading edge and a fabric 
covered trailing edge (supported on 
cantilevered plywood ribs) gives the 
required airfoil shape. Each semi-span 
is braced at its midpoint by an auxiliary 
strut system running from the landing 
gear. The struts are in reality auxiliary 
wings of the same chord and section 
as the main airfoil. A short section of 
the same airfoil is mounted between the 
landing wheels, making the machine 
virtually a sesquiplane with a top wing 
of zero dihedral and a lower wing 
system with a dihedral of approximately 
26J deg. As originally built, ailerons 
were placed on the lower wings, but it 
was found that their action was un- 
satisfactory, and they were remounted 
on the upper wings in the conventional 
manner. 

The design and the construction of 
the fuselage follow standard airplane 
practice, as all structural members arc 
made of chrome molybdenum steel, and 
the whole is fabric covered. Air wheels 
arc used in the landing gear without 
other shock absorbing devices. They 
are housed in generous tarings set into 
the lower wing. 

The machine is powered with a Hi- 
drive Cirrus engine. It is reported to 
have been successfully test flown. For 
storage purposes, the tips of the wing 
may be folded back to reduce the overall 
span to 34 ft. The general character- 



SPARTAN E-4-301 
MONOPLANE 

T HE Spartan Aircraft Company of 
Tulsa, Okla., has recently produced 
a new four-place cabin monoplane 
similar to the older model C-4-225, but 
powered with a 300-hp. Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp Junior engine, and 
carrying a number of changes in design 
which make for improved speed. A cowl 
of the NACA type is provided, and 
all exposed fittings are provided with 
generous streamlining. Fuli streamline 
enclosures have been fitted to the 'land- 
ing wheels. The manufacturer’s specifi- 



APPRO VED TYPE 
CERTIFICATES 

URING the period July 11 to 

August 15 the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce issued 
the following Group I approved type 
certificates: 432, Douglas Dolphin 3 
(two P & W Wasp Juniors 300 hp.) ; 
435, Stinson Model W (Wasp Junior 
300 hp.) ; 436, Curtiss-Wright Travel 
Air A6A (Wasp 420 hp.) ; 437, Kellett 
K2 Autogiro (Continental A70 165 
hp.) ; 438 Kreider-Reisner KR-C7-A, 
(Cirrus Hi-drive 95 hp.) ; 439, Alex- 


ander Flyabout (Continental A-40 
38 hp.) ; 440, Curtiss-Wright Kingbird 
D 3 (two Wright R975s 300 hp.) ; 441, 
Ford 4ATF (three Wright R975s 300 
hp.); 442, Curtiss-Wright Travel Air 
A14D (Wright R760 240 hp.). 

Engines : 74, Aeromarine AR3, 50 hp. 
at 2125 r.p.m. ; 75, Jacobs L3, 55 hp. at 
2125 r.p.m. 


TWO BRITISH 
MILITARY PLANES 

T HE famous two-gun bad man of 
the old American frontier has a 
modern counterpart in the multi-gun 
fighting airplane with which practically 
all first rate powers of the world are 
now experimenting. One of the latest 
of this type is the new Gloster SS-19, 
of which the first delivery has recently 
been made to the Royal Air Force. 

The SS-19 is a two-bay biplane of 
conventional appearance, designed as a 
high altitude fighter. It is constructed 
entirely of metal with the exception of 
the fabric covering. The first machine 
was fitted with a single Briscol Jupiter, 
radial air-cooled engine with Townend 
ring and rated at 480 hp. at an altitude 
of 9,000 ft 

The two-bay structure was selected 
on account of its greater rigidity to 
permit violent acrobatics and diving at 
very high speed. Relatively narrow 
ailerons of the Frise type are fitted. 

The armament consists of two Vick- 
ers machine guns carried in grooves in 
the fuselage fired through the propeller 




by a synchronized gear. Four other 
machine guns of the Lewis type are 
mounted out on the wing well clear 
of the propeller slip stream. A rack for 
four 20-lb. bombs is mounted under the 

A new supercharged version of the 
Boulton & Paul Sidestrand twin-engined 
day bomber has also been produced 
for the Royal Air Force. In gen- 
eral it conforms to the previous 
model now in use by one R.A.F. 
bombing squadron, but it is fitted with 
the Bristol Jupiter S. F. engines which 
give a maximum output of 560 hp. each 
at 11.000 ft. Test pilots have reported 

better performance than the older 
model. Townsend rings are fitted. 
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Aircraft at Work 


Flying grocery store 
has successful career 

O NE of the most effective airplane 
advertising campaigns has been 
staged by Reid, Murdock & Company. 
Chicago, with its “flying grocery store.” 
The plane — a Ford transport from 
which seats had been removed to pro- 
vide room for display of the company’s 
Monarch brand products — -was operated 
for more than two years, contacting 
points in almost every state and in 
Canada and Mexico. It was definitely 
a part of the company’s advertising 
campaign, all expenses being charged 
to that department, and is considered by 
the company an eminently successful 
medium. It was withdrawn from serv- 
ice last spring largely because the com- 
pany considered the more than 450 air- 
ports visited included practically all 
those desirable to contact. 

Routing of the plane purposely elimi- 
nated long jumps, the daily time in the 
air rarely exceeding an hour and a half. 
As a rule the plane party stayed over 
only one night in a given community, 
except in the case of week-ends. The 
plane was sent on some of the organ- 
ized air tours, also, such as the 1930 
National and 1931 Florida tours. Ex- 
penses of plane and personnel averaged 
between $75 and $100 per day, not in- 
cluding newspaper advertising, publicity 
material, and allied items. 

A visit to a community was always 
preceded by local newspaper advertising 
and the cooperation of the local grocer 
representing the Independence Grocers. 
The plane was called the Independence, 
by the way. in honor of this group. 
Attcndenccs at airports often ranged 
between 15,000 and 30,000, and in many 
instances airport attendance records were 
broken with the company's plane the 
only attraction. The flying grocery 
angle aided tremendously in securing 
the generous allotment of newspaper 
space, which in the aggregate exceeded 
the amount of space bought for adver- • 
tising. 

Arrangement of the foods on the racks 
in the style of a grocery proved an ex- 
tremely forceful method of attracting 
attention to the brands produced. The 
pleasant relations established with the 
public at many points accounted for per- 
sons at later stops greeting the crew as 
old friends whether they had seen them 
before at Oklahoma City, Huron, or 
Burlington. Vt During the period of 



service there was no accident of any 
kind and the company claims that there 
was no landing sufficiently rough to dis- 
lodge the display jars from the racks. 
The pilot was V. N. Johns. 


Plane makes good 
as contact medium 

T HE H. C. Noll Company, Omaha. 

distributor of radios, mechanical 
refrigerators, batteries and radio tubes, 
is thoroughly convinced of the value 
of a company-owned plane for general 
transportation, for sales promotion and 
contact, and for general publicity. H. C. 
Noll, president, declares that the con- 

In sales promotion tile first man on 
the ground, if he is the proper type 
of salesman, has the first opportunity 
to close a contract. The Noll plane 
has enabled representatives to con- 
tact a prospect with minimum loss of 
time, close a contract, and be back home 
before competition has gotten well 
started. The company is convinced that 
with tlie plane more publicity has been 
secured than could possibly have been 
attained by a similar concern by any 
other method. 

The Noll plane, a Travel Air cabin 
machine, has been flown 167 hours and 
has covered 18,640 miles. Gasoline and 
oil expenses have totalled $541.60. in- 


surance $270, hangar rentals $225, and 
servicing — such as checking valves — 
$54.20. Transportation of representa- 

the points covered by the plane would 
have cost $1,267.40 more than was spent 
getting them about by plane, and an 
impressive total of 56 days, 7 hours, 
was saved for additional time at the 
home office. Since Mr. Noll flies the 
plane, the expense of a professional pilot 


2,000 hours of 
difficult assignments 

T HREE seasons at forest patrol 
work, a wide variety of miscellane- 
ous activity requiring much hard flying, 
and still going strong, is the record of 
a Stearman Model C3B bought by N. B. 
Mamer of Mamer Air Transport in 
1928. It has been flown a total of more 
than 2,000 hours. In 1928 it was flown 
100 hours with a revenue return of 
$117 per hour. In 1929 it earned $50 
on forest patrol work alone and in 1930 
$45 per hour. It will be flown 300 to 
400 hours this season ( June-October) 
on forest patrol. 

When not on patrol duty the plane 
is given the usual varied assign- 
ments that crop up in general com- 
mercial flying. It has been used much 
at night, it has been employed in high, 
altitude photographic work, and has 
figured in many emergency errands. 
For a brief period last August it was 
removed from the patrol duty to partici 
pate in the Seattle-Chicago derby, win- 
ning second place in a fast field. 

Last November it figured in an inter- 
esting experience which might have re- 
sulted unfavorably for its owners. The 
machine was flown to central Idaho 
where Mamer and a friend spent seven 
days hunting. The machine had been 
staked out and on their return it was 
found to be coated thickly with ice. 
Two days were spent removing the ice 
at a working temperature 10 deg. below 
zero. Another day was required to 

engine, using an improvised tent over the 
nose. They finally took off and landed 
at Spokane without sufficient fuel to 
taxi to the hangar. The gasoline con- 
sumed in getting the engine in running 
condition accounted for this extremely 
precarious margin. 
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Airport Management 



Gate system facilitates 
air passenger handling 

L OADING passengers speedily and 
‘ without contusion when two or 

a common waiting station at about the 
same time is being attained at the Cleve- 
land Municipal Airport by a gate sys- 
tem closely resembling that familiar in 
railroad practice. The gates are in a 
semi-circular fence of piping and can- 
vas, each plane being assigned to a 
certain gate. 

Since as many as four planes may be 
loaded simultaneously with the equip- 


tutes a promising method of speeding up 
air transport handling at the busier 
ports in the face of an increasing traffic 
volume. 

This also indirectly contributes to the 
solution of the general problem of 
traffic control, the subject of much con- 
temporary study by the Aeronautics 
Branch and the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The installation below is in front of 
the municipal administration building 
and waiting room, used by National Air 
Transport in its local and transcon- 
tinental operations and by other lines 
operating from the Cleveland port. ' 


A hangar of 
reinforced concrete 

B ECAUSE reinforced concrete is one 
of the cheapest and most suitable 

widely used for industrial buildings. 
Recently a 440xl60-ft. hangar of this 
material was completed at the only 
real Rio de Janeiro airport — Cantpo 
dos Affonsos, a military post. This 
hangar is of reinforced concrete 
throughout even to the two immense 
117x26-ft. sliding doors which provide 
a clear opening of 234 ft. 

Each door moves outward to the side 
over outriggers on two wheels. One of 
each pair of wheels is powered by a 
2-hp. electric motor, placed above it. 
The doors can be opened or closed in 
60 sec. They were cast on the ground 
and raised first to a horizontal position 
halfway between the top and bottom of 
the opening; they were then swung to 
the vertical position and adjusted on 

The central part of the hangar is 
carried by two reinforced concrete 
arches with a free span of 305 ft In 
Brazil, where there is no snow load 
and little need for heating, there are 
much larger spans in reinforced con- 



crete than in northern countries. Shop 
and office space is provided along the 
sides of the building and at the rear. 

The architectural and technical design 
were executed by Emilio H. Baumgart, 
consulting engineer, in Rio de Janeiro. 


Avoiding monotony 
for airport visitors 

T HE visitors to an airport go there 
to see and hear about airplanes, but 
they often are given an overdose. In 
the course of two or three hours of 
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constant flying and constant chatter 
through a loudspeaker about the won- 
ders of aviation and the desirability of 
taking a hop, some of them reach the 
point where they would find any change 
a relief. Their interest in aviation 
would really be heightened by being 
given a rest. At Curtiss-Reynolds field 
in Chicago, where the grandstand bal- 
cony and roof offer particularly pleasant 
points of vantage from which to watch 
the flying, a loudspeaker is periodically 
tuned in on an intelligent and well- 
edited sports’ talk. Personalities about 
pilots and descriptions of planes are 
interspersed very effectively with per- 
sonalities about the members of the 
White Sox and Cubs, and descriptions 
of the University of Illinois' plans tor 
the coming football season. 


Smoke pots and 
runway surfacing 

T HE efficiency of the smoke pot wind 
indicator developed at United Air- 
port, Burbank, has been increased by 
reducing the draft and by substituting 
stove oil for crude. With these slight 
changes the smoke pot continues to be 
the chief wind direction indicator at the 
port in daylight hours, and remains in 
the conspicuous location at the center 
of the runway system. A conventional 
lighted T mounted on a 30-ft. pole is 
used at night. 

Servicing practices have been de- 
veloped by experience with the device. 
It is filled with 20 gal. at 6 each morn- 
ing, enough fuel to keep it going until 
about 7 at night. Fuel consumption is 
at the rate of about 5 qt. per hour. The 
fuel is ignited from a burning square of 
cloth oil-soaked and attached to the end 
of a long wire. 

Soot is knocked loose from the smoke 
stack about every two hours to insure 
proper working. The under part of the 


cover over the pot itself, which rests 
on the bottom of the concrete pit, is 
not too thoroughly cleaned of soot and 
carbon as these act as a wick when 
relighting at the close of the cleaning 
process. The heavy grating, which lies 
flush with the airport surface and 
through which the pot chimney projects 
about 2 in., is protected by burlap bags 
from oil dripping in fueling to avoid fire. 

United has had trouble with the sur- 
face of its asphalt runways. A number 
of lumps or moulds have been appearing 
on the surface though the 3,000.000 


FAST FLYING AND 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Speed, by Frank Hawks; Brewer, 
Warren & Putnam; New York, 1931; 
314 pages; $2.50. 

A RECENT questionnaire circulated 
among representative business and 
professional men and private individuals 
asked what specifications they would 
demand of a personal airplane, provid- 
ing each were able to own one for his 
business and pleasure. Results were 
not a little astonishing; almost without 
exception the speed demanded was close 
to 60 m.p.h., never 120, 150 or higher. 

This indicates in graphic fashion one 
thing — that the public has no conception 
of the value of speed as applied to the 


old. Investigation revealed these were 
caused by the stubborn and tough 
greasewood weed, which had pushed 
itself up through the 14 in. of treated 
earth and asphaltic top. 

Remedy consisted of digging out the 
weeds, in many cases going as deep as 
14 in. to get at the roots. The holes 
thus caused were filled with refuse oil 
and the pavement given the periodica] 

and combination scarifier and grader. 
The treatment was successful. 


basically economic vehicle for time-sav- 
ing. Speeding airplanes are acceptable, 
they seem to think, for mail and perish- 
able goods, but for themselves probably 
speed is not important. Unhappily, 
speed is the only real asset which avia- 
tion has to offer the work of business — 
remove it, and airplanes are nothing 
more than playthings, a sport for those 
who can afford it. Air travel operators 
have plenty of selling to do yet, it seems, 
and the sooner they get busy the better. 

Frank Hawks, the well-known air- 
speedemon, has hitched his (aerial ) 
wagon to a lucky (Texaco) star. In 
his book, which is a combination auto- 
biography and exposition of fast flying 
as applied to industry, or aviation's real 
place in business, we see how he floun- 
dered around from one job to another, 

ant pilot in Mexico, from oil well tool 

structor to barnstormer, with the next 
meal usually a problem, until finally he 
convinced ambitious and enthusiastic 
officials of the Texaco Company that 
they needed an aviation department. 
Then he became it. Since then every- 
thing has been smooth — or rather, 
fancy— flying. 

The word “Texaco'' is on the jacket 
and permeates the book. It is almost as 
ubiquitous as the Hawks smile, which 
certainly should be teamed with a tooth- 
paste company. Early portraits of the 
famous aviator show the beginnings of 
the smile that, as the sense of humor 
developed by gipsy fliers about 1921 
grew, was to become a toothsome grin. 
But, despite the present business con- 
nection, the smile certainly is not oily. 
It is frank. 

As a youngster, Hawks was develop- 
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ing his talent along histrionic lines, and 
Shakespeare was a strong favorite. 
Small parts in stock followed, until the 
family moved to California. Here an- 
other calling soon captured his attention 
when Christofferson came to town with 
his basketwork biplane. Posing as a 
local reporter, the boy actor wangled 
a ride and was learning flying within a 
few months, unknown to his family. 

When the war came Hawks rose to 
a lieutenancy in the Air Service and 
fought the battle of Brooks Field, 
characterized by careful instructing and 
reckless personal flying on the part of 
the instructors, while the C. O. fur- 
nished the sound effects. In civil life 
once more the young aviator turned to 
barnstorming with Jennys and OX-5’s, 
a precarious life at best. Thrilling 
Mexican natives was the next job, 
which lasted for several tumultuous 
years, punctuated by crack-ups, flying 
drunken oflicials and out-bluffing bandits 
on their ranch raids. When the bandits 
finally won, it was charged off to ex- 
perience. 

When the Texas Company finances 
became more settled, the newly created 
aviation department set out to demon- 
strate what it could do in a publicity 
program for aviation and the Texaco 
star. The towed glider trip across the 
country is as well known as the 
record-breaking non-stop Lockheed and 
"mystery ship” flights, now slightly 
eclipsed in news values by the speed 
hops between European capitals. 

The book itself is timely because of 
Captain Hawks’ activities and the em- 
phasis on speed given in daily press ac- 
counts of world-girdling flights, but it 
is far more necessary to aviation for its 
message in selling speed in aviation 
to the public at large. As it will be 
read largely by the younger generation, 
such missionary work will be produc- 
tive of lasting results and gratifying 
rewards. It is probable that Frank 
Hawks has contributed as much as any 
one man toward selling flying’s great- 
est asset, and this book is the summa- 
tion of his attempts to break records 
and his adequate reasons for so doing. 
As such it needs no further commen- 
dation. — Horace S. Mazet. 


AIRSHIPS 
AND BALLOONS 

The Story of the Airship, by Hugh 
Allen; The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio; 71 pages. 

nr HIS volume is the sixth edition of 
A a work published annually by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
since 1925 and is described on the title 
page as "a convenient reference book 
for students, writers, and others inter- 
ested” in the subject of airships and 
balloons. It is literally crammed full 
of interesting facts, figures and photo- 


graphs covering lighter-than-air de- 
velopments in general, and the activities 
of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation 
in particular. Past history and present 
status are thoroughly covered, together 
with a certain amount of prophesying 
with regard to military and commercial 
activities of the future. Numerous 
photographs and sketches show the con- 
struction of the ZRS-4, and the new 
airship dock at Akron, Ohio. Discus- 
sion of methods of mooring airships, 
production and purification of helium, 
the training of airship personnel, etc. 
occupy prominent places. — S. Paul 


THREE INTERNATIONAL 
MEETINGS 

Rapport de la Premier Congres 
Internationale de la Securite 
Aerienne; First two volumes; Comite 
de Propagande Aeronautique, . Paris; 
316 and 310 pages. 

Fifth International Congress of 
Aerial Navigation; convened at The 
Hague in September, 1930 ; Two 
volumes; Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague; 
1,740 pages (total); $15. 

Proceedings of the World Engi- 
neering Congress; held in Tokyo in 
1929; Fifth volume (Precision Machines 
and Aeronautics); Kogakkai, Tokyo; 
632 pages. 

W HILE the three meetings of which 
the proceedings are listed here 
have enough similarity to justify a com- 
mon treatment, they differ widely in 
purpose and background. The meeting 
at Tokyo, like earlier world power con- 
ferences in Europe, was literally a 
world-wide affair, with almost 300 
organizations participating and about 
700 foreign members and 3,000 Japanese 
attending. Its proceedings run the 
whole gamut of engineering science and 
fill 39 volumes, of which aeronautics 
claims a relatively small part of the one 
here reviewed and a still smaller part 
of another. The session at The Hague 
was one of the series of international 
air conferences that have been held ap- 
proximately once every two years since 
the War, all of them in European 
capitals except the Washington session 
in 1928, which was a special occasion 
to commemorate a historical event. The 
discussions at The Hague included 
everything pertaining to aeronautics. 
Those in Paris were much narrower in 
scope. As its name implied, the Paris 
meeting concerned itself only with 
safety in aviation and with receiving 
and discussing papers bearing upon the 

The reports of the congress on aerial 
safety are unusual in another respect. 
It is the custom to receive papers for 
such meetings in any language and to 
print them as received, with the bound 
proceedings an indiscriminate mixture 


of anything from two to ten tongues. At 
the Paris meeting everything was trans- 
lated into French and so published, and 
indeed about 90 per cent of the papers 
were from French sources, with the rest 
a mixture of many national origins. The 
only American contribution was from 
P. G. Johnson of United Airlines, en- 
titled “The Point of View of the 
Operator." 

Such a book is always variable in the 
quality of its content, and always writ- 
ten from many different points of view. 
The reports of the Safety Congress are 
well made up, and the papers submitted 
are well classified under eleven general 
headings, of which “Materials” and 
“The Power Plant Group” proved the 
most popular. It is most unlikely that 
any reader, however catholic his in- 
terest. will care to go through more 
than 10 per cent of the individual papers 
unless his aims are purely bibliographic. 
Each would select for himself the par- 
ticular themes that interested him. 

Radio navigation is well covered in 
a number of papers, meteorology not so 
well. The sections on airplane and 
power plant include a few eminent con- 
tributions, but on the whole they are 
inclined either to promotional literature 
for inventions or to sketchy summaries 
of existing knowledge. Most of the 
papers in all sections suffered from 
undue condensation, four or five pages 
being the limit allowed to each one. 
Material on classification and study of 
accidents and accident statistics, with 
papers by four or five authors of as 
many different nationalities, is distinctly 
disappointing, and suggests that, in spite 
of the great interest taken in the sub- 
ject and in spite of the assistance of 
a specialized^ Service de la Securite 

other countries, the United States has 
a good lead over the rest of the world 
in these matters. Studies of the work 
of the European marine classification 
societies in the aeronautical field, by 
M. De L’Escaille and others, will repav 
careful reading. 

The reports of the conference at The 
Hague are much more satisfactory, al- 
though there too, as in all international 
meetings, a large amount of pure pub- 
licity material designed to exploit 
national or personal ego crept into the 
proceedings. The American part is 
almost as scant as at Paris, the United 
States getting in three papers out of 
122 and all three coming from the 
Department of Commerce. One of them 
is a very exhaustive discussion of Ameri- 
can airways practice by Secretary 
Young, with many drawings and photo- 
graphs of lighting equipment and other 
elements of ground organization, per- 
haps the best general review of our work 
that has ever been brought together 
under a single title. 

At The Hague, as at Paris, the design 
papers were highly varied in subject 
matter and also in quality. Most of 
them were extremely theoretical, but 
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there were exceptions, especially among 
the contributions from the British 
sources. The papers by F. M. Green 
of Armstrong Siddelev on steel aircraft 
construction, and by R. J. Mitchell of 
Supermarine on the use of model tank 
results in designing floats and hulls, for 
example, require no mathematical talents 
for their appreciation, and can be read 
with profit by every designer. A large 
proportion of the technical papers are 
of Russian authorship, and that group 
is rather below the general average in 
quality and practical utility, although it 
includes a very interesting study of the 
application of propeller theory to design 
by W. E. Wetchinkine. 

The medical section was very well 
patronized, and contains several contri- 
butions no doubt of the greatest interest 
to doctors, and the legal section gave 
special attention to the limitation of 
liability in international air transport 
and to the application of the laws of 
neutrality in aerial war. By far the 
most interesting of the five divisions, 
however, is that on commercial aviation, 
which includes among its eighteen 
papers both discussions of airway lay- 
out and management, such as Secre- 
tary Young's, and analyses of the 
economic problem. Most brilliantly ef- 
fective is a contribution from Albert 
Plesman, presiding genius of K.L.M., 
on the economic aspects of air trans- 
port It should be read by every 
transport operator. Of somewhat more 
specialized nature, but nevertheless of 
the greatest interest, are papers by 
Martin Wronsky, director of Luft- 
hansa, on relations between air trans- 
port and other forms of transport, and 
Capt. Norman MacMillan’s presentation 
of the point of view of the pilot as a 
professional man. Captain MacMillan is 
especially hostile to giving a flight sur- 
geon unlimited and arbitrary authority 
over a pilot of long and unblemished 
record, and his paper drew forth dis- 
cussion from Mr. Plesman no less in- 
teresting than the paper itself. The 50 
pages devoted to those three subjects 
alone are worth the price of the book. 

Last come the Tokyo proceedings, 
fortunately printed with the exception 

Japanese. Although the language is 
English, the authorship is Japanese in 
half of the 22 cases. The Japanese 
papers are inclined to be over-theoreti- 
cal, as are those of Russian authorship, 
integration sometimes being used where 
simple arithmetic based on a graphical 
presentation would not only suffice but 
be preferable. The Tokyo Congress, 
like that at The Hague, contains an ex- 
cellent treatment of British steel con- 
struction practice, the author in this 
case being H. M. Wylie, and a discus- 
sion of British experience with flying 
boats. It is more than a little startling 
to find a British author, H. Davies, 
writing “The Case for the Monoplane," 
British opinion having been notori- 
ously hostile to that type. Among the 


particularly distinguished contributors, 
whose names guarantee the quality of 
their papers, are Dr. Prandtl, who 

who developed the slotted wing inde- 
pendently in Germany at about the same 
time that the Handley Page organiza- 
tion was developing it in England, and 
A. H. R. Fedden, Bristol engine de- 
signer. The state of aerial research in 
Japan is competently, although briefly, 
summarized by Baron C. Shiba, direc- 
tor of the Aeronautic Research Insti- 
tute at Tokyo. The only American 
contribution is a general review of the 
unsolved or partially unsolved problems 
of the airplane designer, and bears the 
signature of the writer of this review. 
Another American author, C. M. Keys 
of Curtiss-Wright and North American 
Aviation, submitted a paper on “The 
Business End of Aviation,” which will 
appear along with two British offerings 
on air transport in Volume 18 of the 
proceedings. — Edward P. Warner. 


SEVENTEEN PAPERS 
ON MATERIALS 

Symposium on Aircraft Materials 
(1930); American Society for Testing 
Materials; 1S9 pages; $2.00. 

I T IS generally accepted by the aero- 
nautical fraternity that except for any 
change in fundamental aerodynamic de- 
sign principles, detail improvement in 
aircraft and aircraft engine design will 
be as much a matter of progress in the 

control as it will be in that of design 
form and tolerance. Therefore, this 
authoritative little volume, reflecting as 
it does the experiences and opinions of 
the leading experts on aircraft materials 
is distinctly worthwhile for every engi- 
neer and designer, and is particularly 

The subject matter of the seventeen 
papers comprising the major portion of 
the volume includes: ferrous metals; 
light alloys ; highly alloyed steels ; wood ; 
textiles; corrosion prevention methods; 
finishes; stampings, forgings and cast- 
ings; engine materials; engine parts 
failures ; specifications and materials 
control ; testing ; metal joints ; welding ; 
X-ray testing ; photo-elastic studies and 

The significance of proper material 
selection is aptly emphasized by Moore 
on “Aircraft Engines” when he says, “A 
common method of selecting steels for 
certain parts has been to adopt the same 
steel as used in a similar part in some 
other engine. The defect in this sys- 
tem is that no two engines arc exactly 
alike and a steel that proves successful 
in one engine may not be successful in 
another of apparently similar design, 
because the service conditions to which 
the part is subjected are not nearly as 
alike as is commonly supposed.” 

The importance of production methods 
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is clearly brought out by Runde in 
“Stampings, Forgings and Castings” 
when he states, “Ii^the transition period 
in design from experimental to produc- 
tion quotas and with uncertain markets, 
a designer has a perplexing problem to 
face in his choice of production methods. 
So far he has usually constructed the 
first machine according to the quickest 

production refinements of design and 

duction demand was created by demon- 
strated merit. The situation results that 
the experimental plane must not be pro- 
hibitive in expense and yet those types 
of construction which will be cheaper 
in quantity production must be kept in 
mind so that increased production may 
be possible without complete redesign. 
It is unfortunate in this respect that 
progress has been so rapid that no mode! 
remains in existence long enough to 
permit proper study and refinement of 
design and production of its individual 
fittings. The result is a continual com- 

The symposium form of presentation 
is particularly well suited to this subject. 
Whatever the authors of the initial 
seventeen papers may lack in specific 
details concerning the application of 
their specialized knowledge, is clearly 
brought out in the 43 pages of discus- 
sion. In fact, the answered questions and 
additional information supplied in the 
discussion just about round this out as 
the most complete and authentic book 
produced yet on strictly aeronautical 
materials. There is one regret, and that 
is that the illustrations, while perhaps 
reasonable in quantity for a volume of 
this size, are so grouped that two-thirds 
of the papers are without illustration. — 
John F. Hardeckeh. 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR 

HISTORY 

Cruisers of the Air, by J. C. Hy- 
lander; Macmillan & Company ; 306 
pages; $2.50. 

M ORE than 100 years before the 
Wright brothers took off from 
Kitty Hawk, two brothers, Frenchmen, 
had built the first lighter-than-air craft, 
and between the Montgolfiers of 1783 
and Count Zeppelin in the present cen- 
tury, many long- forgotten inventors 
had sought to utilize the lifting force 
of hydrogen gas by attaching engines 
and empennage to curiously shaped 

The lighter-than-air ship was to 
wait for light weight internal ignition 
engines, for duralumin, for stress 
analyses, for a better knowledge of 
meteorology. 

In “Cruisers of the Air,” Mr. 

cords of these pioneering efforts in 
hghter-than-air and has written an 
interesting book on the progress of the 
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lesser known division of aeronautics, 
carrying that record through to the Graf 
Zeppelin and the U. S. S. Akron of 

Since the bibliography of lighter- 
than-air is limited, especially on the 
noil-technical side, the book should be 


useful to students and journalists. It 
grew out of the author's work with 
boys at the Roger Ascham School, is 
easy to read, and should find place in 
the list of aeronautical text books. — 
Hugh Allen [ Goodyear-Zeppclin Cor- 


good. Similar ideas have been carried 
out successfully in several other Wyom- 
ing towns. 


F actory and dealers 
cooperate in sales effort 







The Salesman s 
Notebook 


Old pullers succeed 
icith new wrinkles 

LANDING to a mark, bomb drop- 
-«-t ping and altitude climbs — the old 
standbys — still may be counted upon to 
attract crowds to the airport when they 

stances. This has been proven at 
Bowles-Agawam Airport, Springfield, 
Mass., where Harry J. Hermann, man- 
ager of the field and of the flying service 
operating thereon, has staged several 
successful informal competitions empha- 
sizing the sportsman’s angle. 

The flying was done by the regular 
pilots, advanced students and individuals 
who regularly rent planes from the 
management. About 3,100 cars were 
counted at the field the first day the 
events were announced. The appear- 
ance of the private fliers added interest 
for the spectators because of their non- 
professional status and because many 


paper. This spread carried the indivi- 
dual advertisements of most of the mer- 
chants of the town, the feature of the 
spread and of all the individual ads 
being that every individual who pur- 
chased goods worth $1 or more from 
any of the stores advertising was en- 
titled to a coupon which, together with 
98 cents, entitled him to a ride in a 
single-engined Stinson operated by the 
Wyoming Air Service. 

The results were profitable both for 
merchants advertising, and for the air 
service company, and incidentally for 
the newspaper as well. More than 600 
people availed themselves of the offer 
on the one Sunday for which it was 


n betweei _ „ _ 

manufacturer's sales organization is 
provided by the Buhl Aircraft Company 
in regard to its Bull Pup. Supplementing 
other forms of promotion, a communica- 
tion was sent to a mailing list inviting 
comments on the general characteristics 
of the new machine. Expressions of 
interest in actually trying out one of 
them were forwarded to the company’s 
distributors in accordance with the loca- 
tion of the prospect. 

The distributor — in the case which 
came to hand it was Northeastern Air 
Service, Inc., at Bridgeport — sent out a 
form letter describing in further detail 
the claims of the model for serious at- 
tention in the field for which it was 
designed. In conclusion it was ex- 
plained that the nearest dealer repre- 
senting the distributor would be able 
to arrange a trial demonstration flight 
and the name was given. 

Failure of a prospect to follow up the 
invitation within a reasonable period 
brought forth another form letter, giv- 
ing examples of successful owner opera- 
tion and similar sales material. A busi- 
ness reply envelope was enclosed for 
acceptance of the invitation or for any 
comment which was desired. 


What Our Keaders Say 


g for 


i first tl 


Interest was enhanced by a guessing 
contest in which the spectators took 
part. One of the non-professional pilots 
flew his machine to a certain altitude 
directly over the field. The ten guess- 


of t 


sight-se 


rides i: 

chines. The altitude attained in the first 
contest was 1.920 ft. Ten guessed 
within 20 ft. of it. 


Merchants’ coupons good 
for cut rate flights 

A SCHEME for stimulating interest 
in joy-hop flights was recently 
tried with much success in Casper. 

Wyo. The Casper Herald-Tribune 
sponsored a double page advertising 
spread that appeared in one issue of the the turtleback should hat 


Touring comforts 

To the Editor: 

“What’s wrong with aviation?’’ 
Here’s one thing: Lack of comfort 
and convenience in open ships. 

Suppose you are touring in your ship. 
You come to a field for the night. No 
place to put parachute under lock and 
key. Why not a space behind the pilot’s 
cockpit? Labe! the door so space will 
not be used except when ship on ground, 
if afraid the center of gravity will be 
brought too far aft; or better, design 
for this load. 

Particularly on tour, you should 
carry: Cockpit covers, engine cover, 

prop cover, rope to stake down ship, 
spare rags, extra maps, etc. The com- 
partment behind the pilot’s cockpit, in 


a lock. 


On all trips you should carry neces- 
sary engine tools, a small tool kit with 
safety wire, etc. These seldom neces- 
sary but wanted occasionally — and how ! 
Why not a compartment under the pas- 
senger's seat up forward? This is 
about on center of gravity and just the 
place to put heavy stuff. Also, should 
be under lock and key. 

Master key should fit all three com- 

Thcn a good windshield that really 
shields from air and throws all water 
behind the pilot. 

All of these facilities I have in my 
own open biplane, but I had to design 
the ship and have it made to order. 

Your reasons for not including these. 
Messrs. Designers! 

Earle Ovington 
Santa Barbara. Cal. 
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Design Novelties 


A glider 
towing release 

W ITH the growing interest in the 
towing of gliders behind auto- 
mobiles, numerous devices have been de- 
veloped for releasing the towing rope 
from the towing car in cases of emer- 
gency. A simple and effective arrange- 
ment of this sort is now in use by the 
B. W. Flying Service at LeRoy, N. Y. 
An open wrought iron hook is pivoted 
in the end of a short tubular strut 
welded to an iron bracket, which in 
turn is attached to the right rear bumper 



of the towing car. Normally the hook 
is restrained from opening by a stirrup- 
like latch. A small counterbalance 

When in use. an eye in the end of the 
towing rope is slipped over the pivoted 
hook and the latch swung into position. 
In case it becomes necessary to release 
the glider, a pull on the rope attached 
to the latching stirrup allows the hook 
to swing open and the eye to pull free. 
A very light pressure on the tripping 
cable operates the device. 


Air brake 
on the Puss Moth 

A S' INGENIOUS device is being 
used on the English DeHaviland 
Puss Moth for decreasing the forward 
speed in a glide by increasing the para- 



site drag of the plane. Broad stream- 
lined struts running from the upper 
longeron to each landing wheel are ar- 
ranged so that they can be turned 90 
deg. around their longitudinal axes. 
For normal flying, the struts are held 
in a position with their major axes of 
cross section parallel to the wind. 
When it is desired to slow down the 
forward speed in a glide, however, they 
are twisted broadside to the wind. The 
over-all drag of the machine is mate- 
rially increased, not only from the in- 
creased resistance of the struts, but also 
due to the increased interference be- 


Strut attachment 
to an upper wing 

A NUMBER of interesting construc- 
tional features are noted in the at- 
tachment of the outer bay struts to the 
upper wing panel of the new Consoli- 
dated Model 21 -A Trainer, built by the 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation. A 
relatively simple fitting cut out of steel 
plate, welded together, and formed by 
means of a few simple twists, takes care 



oi the attachment of the struts, lift 
wires, and drag bracing to the rectangu- 

The method of attaching struts and 
fittings is worthy of note. A diamond- 
shaped hole is cut in each side wall of 
the tube before the end fitting is in- 
serted. With the fitting in place and 
properly aligned with the bolt holes, the 
two pieces are welded together around 
the edges of the diamond-shaped hole 

The ribs are formed of heat-treated 
duralumin. The chord members, both 
top and bottom, are of a modified chan- 
nel cross-section with wide, turned back 
flanges. The web members are straight 
rolled channels and are assembled to 
the chord members by riveting with 
duralumin rivets. Short spacer tubes 



are used around the rivets to prevent 
crushing the channels. Completed ribs 
are assembled by sliding over the spars, 
and are held in place by nailing directly 
into the wood. 


Oil cooler for 
summer flying 

AS originally installed, the oil coolers 
-£»-for the J-6 Wright engines of the 
Curtiss Kingbirds used by Eastern Air 
Transport, Inc., were located within the 
engine nacelles and supplied with air 
from a scoop projecting through the 
cowling. With this arrangement exces- 
sive temperatures were encountered 
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during the warm Southern summer 
months, and new oil radiators have been 
installed entirely outside the nacelles, 
fully exposed to the propeller slipstream. 
The radiators are of the honeycomb 
type and arc mounted without farings 


of any kind between a pair of the nacelle 
supporting struts. Adequate cooling 
has been obtained, and there has been 
no indication that the total drag of the 
new arrangement is appreciably greater 
than that of the air scoop system. 


Technical Abstracts 


NAVY FLYERS 
AND NAVIGATION 

A Neglected Phase of Naval Avia- 
tion, by Lieut. Logan C. Ramsey, 
US.N. The U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings, August, 1931. 

T MAY seem somewhat paradoxical 

to raise the question of the naviga- 
tional abilities of naval officers, espe- 
cially in a branch of the service where 
the importance of knowing one's loca- 
tion, or of reaching an objective is so 
obvious, but it is a fact that of the 
time given to training and practice of 
the three essential phases of naval flying, 

the latter receives relatively scant atten- 
tion,, and numerous incidents have testi- 
fied to the need for greater proficiency 
in that art. An expert pilot, and a crack 
shot is of little use to the service if he 
is unable to locate his objective, or, hav- 
ing completed his mission, is unable to 
relocate his carrier, or base. 

Pilots who are deficient in airmanship 
usually eliminate themselves sooner or 
later through accident, but in peace 
times, at least, deficiencies in the other 
two phases are harder to detect, and 

tinuous training. That this is well rec- 
ognized in the case of the handling of 
aerial weapons is indicated by the fact 
that during the year 1928-29 naval avi- 
ators averaged 33 hours in the air on 
bombing or gunnery missions. During 
the same period, however, navigational 
training and practice averaged only 0.28 
hours each. It is obvious that little 
attention is being paid to this branch of 
the work outside of the relatively brief 
courses that are given in navigation at 
Pensacola, and recently, the training of 
this sort at that station has been mate- 
rially curtailed. 

The introduction of carrier opera- 
tions has made necessary an increase in 
the ability of the average pilot to find 
his way home when out of sight of the 
ship. As yet there have been no cases 
where ultimate contact has not been 
made, but there have been, several in- 
cidents which have indicated clearly the 
need for more training and practice in 
navigation by the pilots of the ship 


to be content to limit the effectiveness 
of the carrier planes by tying them ‘‘to 
their mother's apron strings.” 

The first step in the remedy of this 
situation would be the re-introduction 
into the training program of adequate 

tion. More attention must be paid to 
the care and use of navigation instru- 
ments. For qualified pilots, flight by 
dead reckoning should be substituted 
for the following of landmarks as often 
as conditions of safety will permit. 
Each flying officer should be required to 
compensate and adjust his own instru- 
ments at least once a quarter instead of 
leaving these functions to the squadron 
navigator, and finally, some form of 
competition should be introduced which 
would develop as much interest in aerial 
navigation as is now evidenced in the 
other phases of naval flying. 

AN AIRPORT 
SURFACING SURVEY 

The Asphalt Institute Survey Re- 
port of the Committee on Airport 
Surfacing Methods, by William N. 
Carey. 

T HERE are few technical organiza- 
tions in the United States which 
have not at some time or another had 
their interest attracted by some phase 
of the aeronautical field. In many cases 
valuable contributions have resulted 
which could not possibly have been 
achieved by persons already in the in- 
dustry. The present report is very 
much a case in point. Frank Hawkes, 
while addressing the 1930 Asphalt Pav- 
ing Conference at which the report 
under discussion was presented, said 
“As an aviator, I am much more in- 
terested in flying than I am in the con- 
struction of a base port. Aside from 
the experience one obtains while learn- 
ing or acting as a training pilot at an 
airport, and in such capacity repeatedly 
landing and taking off from the same 
runway or set of runways, one obtains 
little or no intimate knowledge of the 
actual construction of the runways at 
any particular airport, other than knowl- 




flyers 


a problem of real 
eronautical engineers, and even 

surely it is that of 


nicaliy equipped, 

airport surfacing. Recognizing tms, tne 
Asphalt Institute and the Association of 
Asphalt Paving Technologists created a 

by Mr. Carey. A general survey was 
carried out of the large majority of 
fields of real importance in the United 
States. A number of interesting trends 
were noted and suggestions made. 

Practically all of the airport surfacing 
and paving in place today has been put 
down within the last two or three years. 


Experience in its problems is therefore 
very slight compared to that possessed 
in street and highway problems. To 
aid in the detection of definite standard ; 
of practice a very complete question- 
naire was sent out to approximately 800 
persons. Replies were secured from 153 
airports which fortunately included 
nearly every important one. Questions 
were asked as to extent and type of 
paving, cost, methods of treatment, diffi- 
culties and maintenance, followed by a 
number of inquiries as to preferences of 
type and specifications. Based on actual 
returns, asphaltic types of surfacing 
have been laid almost 8 to 1 to those 
of other types. Cost results varied over 
wide limits. A divergence from $0.22 
per square yard for thin bituminus sur- 
face treatment to $1.75 for 2-in. hot 
mixed asphaltic concrete on 3-in. black 
base seems to indicate not only a wide 
divergence in soil conditions but also a 
wide difference of opinion among engi- 
neers as to the expense justified for 
runway surfacing. The average cost 
per square yard for Portland cement 
concrete was $1.67. Of 41 replies on 

asphalt treatment, fi^ortlanTcemcnt, °9 
turf, and 2 miscellaneous; 100 ft. 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
as to the minimum width desirable for 
runways. A large number of important 
airports are discussed individually in 
the report and the descriptions of them 
should serve as very excellent sugges- 
tions for future constructions and de- 
signs. A very interesting point is made 
on the subject or rigidity. It is the 
opinion of the committee that there is 
no practical difference in mechanical 
reactions within a landing airplane due 
to differences in surface construction as 
long as the surface material has suffi- 
cient stability to withstand the impact 
without the excessive and permanent 
displacement or cutting. This belief 
can be supported mathematically. Tex- 
ture seems much more important espe- 
cially for smaller planes carrying tail 
skids and no brakes. 

All in all, the Asphalt Institute is 
to be commended for the interest and 
general method of attack they have 
applied to our surfacing problem. 
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Servicing Short Cuts 



SPAR ASSEMBLY- 
JIG TABLE 

T O repair damaged wood spars, or to 
build up new ones to factory specifi- 
cations, the shops of Airtech, Inc., of 
San Diego, Cal., have found it economi- 
cal to maintain a spar jig table large 
enough to clamp the largest wood spars 
now in commercial use. This equipment 
saves the cost of a set of glue clamps, 
saves materially on labor, and makes it 
possible to make absolutely straight 

The table consists of a 


down tightly by taking up on the clamp- 
ing nuts. In this manner the spar is 
firmly held along its entire length while 
the glue dries. 

RACK FOR 

CONTROL SURFACES 

A SIMPLE and effective rack for sup- 
porting airplane elevators during 

use in the iabric shop, of the Atlanta 
repair depot of Eastern Air Transport, 
Inc. A series of short hard-wood posts 
are mounted securely to a wooden base 
so that the center to center distance be- 
tween each is approximately equal 
to the distance between clevis pin 
holes of the control horns of the 
elevators. A short metal pin is driven 
into the top of each post, and a hole of 
a diameter greater than that of the 
elevator spar tube is drilled in the base 
midway between each set of uprights. 
With the holes of the control horn oyer 
the pins, and the end of the spar resting 
in the socket in the baseboard, the 
elevator frames are held firmly in an 
upright position where any required 
work may be conveniently performed. 
The length of the rack is determined by 
the number of elevators which may have 
to be handled. When a number of 
frames are mounted in the rack at the 
same time, they are placed so that they 
project alternately to the right and to the 
left, thus doubling the working space 
around each frame. 


wooden plate firmly supported by well 
braced upright members at 2-ft. in- 
tervals along its length. Heavy trans- 
verse members, held down and adjusted 
be- by large through bolts, are spaced along 
plate at approximately tf 


bow chocks in the ordinary manner. A 
towing bridle which has been designed 
to overcome this difficulty is shown 
mounted on a Saro Cloud amphibion in 
the accompanying photograph. The 
main towing rope is attached at a point 
on the keel well below the normal water 
line, and passes through a running eye 
in a short piece of cable attached to a 
ring at the bow. When not in use for 
towing purposes, the free end of the 
cable is attached to a chock within easy 
reach of the pilot's cockpit. A short 
loop of cord takes up the slack in the 


2xl2-in. 
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The Buyers’ Log Book 


Aerial camera 


An aerial camera designed especially 
for use of newspapers, sportsmen, busi- 
ness organizations, and operators desir- 
ing to extend their activities to include 
aerial photography has recently been 
announced by the Fairchild Aerial 
Camera Corporation of 270 West 38th 
St., New York City. The camera takes 
5x7-in. photographs, and is suitable for 
aerial mapping, oblique photography 
from air, or close range pictures on the 
ground. The fact that it uses cut film, 
roll film, or plates makes it particularly 
suitable for amateur use, as it is un- 
necessary for the purchaser to provide 
himself with the extensive special dark 
room equipment needed to develop the 
long length of roll film usually used by 
such cameras. Furtherfore, plates and 
cut films can be secured through local 
photographic stores. The new camera, 
which is known as the F-8, is con- 
structed entirely of metal, and is de- 
signed for simplicity and handling, both 
on the ground and in the air. A special 
model differing slightly 


dally dev 


mercial camera is also 

J available for military 

use. — Aviation, Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

vibration has been an- 
nounced by the Belden 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4689 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 
Bvidon Tinned copper cable 

.iibie (19x27) is embedded in 

a rubber insulating com- 
pound. A lacquer im- 
pregnated cotton braid is next applied, 
over which is wound varnished cambric 
tape. An outer coat of lacquered cotton 
braid completes the assembly. Cable 
is designed for use on automotive or air- 
plane engines where trouble from oil 
splashing is experienced. — Aviation, 
September, 1931. 


Brazing alloy 

A new brazing alloy said to flow 
freely at 1,300° F., is being marketed by 
Handy & Harman of 57 William St., 



New York, N. Y., under the trade 
name of "Sil-Fos.” The new material 
promises to be applicable where higher 
melting point base metal brazing or 
welding alloys cannot be used without 
danger of weakening, distorting or 
destroying the parts adjacent to the 
joint. The presence of phosphorus in 
the alloy is said to reduce the amount 
of flux which must be employed. — 
Aviation, September, 1931. 


Radio equipment 

Transmitting and receiving equipment 
for aircraft use, designed by the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, has recently 
been announced by the Western Electric 
Company of New York. The trans- 
mitter is controlled by the quartz crystal 
oscillator method which automaticallv 
holds to the prescribed frequency with- 
out the necessity of tuning. High per- 
centage modulation assures maximum 
output with minimum distortion. The 
receiver is of the beacon type, and 


aircraft services so that it can be used 
in conjunction with low frequency trans- 
mitters at airports, as well as for 
receiving Department of Commerce 
reports. The entire installation of trans- 
mitter receiver and auxiliary equipment 
weighs approximately 80 lb. — Avia- 
tion, September, 1931. 


Cartridge engine starter 

The Standard Aero Starter Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced a new 
type of cartridge starter for airplane 
engines. The apparatus includes a dash 
mounted breech block fitted to fire a 
standard shot gun shell electrically from 
A small flashlight battery, connected 
by a tube to an expansion chamber 
and self-contained starting mechanism 
mounted on the rear of the engine. The 
starter is reported to develop 45 hp., and 
is said to weigh less than half a pound 
per horsepower developed. — Aviation, 
September, 1931. 


Stainless steel manifold 

The Solar Aircraft Company, Ltd., 
of San Diego, Cal., has developed a 
special sectionalized stainless steel ex- 
haust manifold for use on Cirrus and 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp engines built 
up by welding stainless steel stampings. 

bled with slip joints between each sec- 
tion to take care of heat expansion 
without causing undue strains on the 
cylinder heads. A complete manifold 
for a Cirrus engine weighs 2 lb. 12 oz. 
complete. Manifolds of similar de- 
signs can be made up to fit practically 
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any standard aircraft engine. — A via- 
tion, September, 1931. 


Cut-off machine 

Designed particularly for cutting to 
length flat bar stock up to 1 in. thick 
and 16 in. wide, a new abrasive disk 
cut-off machine, known as the Model 
30, has been put on the market by 
Andrew C. Campbell, Inc., of Bridge- 
port, Conn. The stock to be cut is held 
stationary on the table, and the cutting 
disk is moved through the material. 
Controls are conveniently located, and 
safety guards are provided for the pro- 
tection of the operators.— Aviation, 
September, 1931. 


Compression spring tester 

Production testing of compression 
springs for stiffness is accomplished by 
the use of a new device recently placed 
on the market by the Toledo Precision 
Devices, Inc., a subsidiary of the Toledo 
Scale Company of Toledo, Ohio. 
Springs to be tested are placed in sockets 
on a disc which is intermittently 
rotated under the testing head. Each 
spring is compressed to a predetermined 



length, and the expansive force re- 
gistered on a large dial. The springs 
are then discharged through a swinging 
chute, those of proper stiffness dropping 
into one bin, those which are too stiff 
into another, and those not stiff enough 
into a third bin. The machine may be 
adjusted to handle various sizes of 
springs and to select on a basis of a wide 
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range of load tolerance. — Aviation, 
September, 1931. 


Power amplifiers 

Amplifier units for use in connection 
with radio broadcast reception, or pub- 
lic loud speaker systems, are being 
marketed by the General Amplifier 
Company, 27 Commercial Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. These units come in 
sizes ranging from a two-stage power 
amplifier for home and small audi- 

designed for mounting on a standard 
relay rack for airport or auditorium 
announcing system. — A viation, Sep- 
tember, 1931. 


Photo flash lamp 


mosphere of oxygen. Contact with a 
suitable source of electric current 
produces a brilliant, noiseless, smokeless 
illumination. Each bulb can be used 
for only one photograph. Aviation, 
September, 1931. 


Catalogs 


Armco Culvert Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Catalog No. 4 entitled “Armco 
Perforated Pipe” has been received from 
the Armco Culvert Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Middletown, Ohio. Among 
several municipal and industrial applica- 
tions of this material, its use for airport 
drainage systems is described and 
illustrated. 


photoflash 
lamp eliminates 
the fire hazard 
involved with 


equipment. 
The lamp, 
manufactured 
by the General 
Electric Com- 
pany, is being 
widely distrib- 
uted through 
retail dealers. 
It consists of a 



container similar in shape to an ordinary 
lighting bulb (including a standard 
screw base), enclosing a quantity of 
loosely packed aluminum foil in an at- 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corpora- 
tion. The application of ball bearings 
to aircraft and aircraft engines is cov- 
ered by the Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Corporation of Stamford Conn., in a 
new bulletin entitled "Precision Bear- 
ings for Safe Flying.” The book does 
not contain a complete catalog of the 
bearings manufactured by this company, 
but rather a series of photographs and 
lists of special ball bearing applications. 
Continental Diamond Fibre Company. 
The manufacture, and a wide range of 
application of Diamond Vulcanized 
Fibre are fully described in the new 
booklet of the Continental Diamond 
Fibre Company of Newark, Del. The 
book includes the standard and specifica- 
tion adopted by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association and contains 
also a group of tables of weights, etc. 
useful in making calculations involving 
structures, using the various forms of 
fibre. 
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Side Slips 


Thoughts on the depression 

T HERE have been many attempts 
lately, by writers and public officials, 
to end this here, now, depression we 
are experiencing, by prophecies of good 
times coming soon and talk along the 
line of “brighten the corner where you 
are.” There has been much of tin's 
sort of writing in our newspapers and 

programs. Inasmuch as this propa- 
ganda has had the surprising effect of 
making our depression much worse, so 

verge of bankruptcy, a very different 
method of attacking our problem is 
obviously needed. This new method of 
attack has occurred to us, and we here- 
with propose it to the aviation industry, 
with the suggestion that we get started 
on it when we all get together for the 
National Air Races at Cleveland. The 
scheme is quite simple, and, briefly, is 
this: Instead of trying the Pollyanna 
stuff on each other, let's see if we can't 
talk ourselves further into the depths 
of despond. Let’s try to drive our- 
selves so far down so quickly that 
possibly we’ll come out on the first 
bounce. Instead of grasping at the 
few remaining twigs on the bank, let’s 
dive in and get the ducking over with. 
Instead of spending all this time skip- 
ping the clouds how about flying into 
the middle of them and trying some 
blind flying for a while — maybe we’ll 
he coming spinning out into the bright 
sunlight? There, you see? We have 
you confused already. 

We were reading in the news the 
other day that two airplane companies 
had been merged, and one of the plants 
had been closed down. Commenting 
on this to a friend, we wondered what 
the reason could be for merging those 
two companies, and he suggested that 

one watchman. 

There's the sort of talk we need. 
Let’s have more of that. 

For engine manufacturers who have 
a large inventory bothering them, we 
can call attention to Fred Becker's 
suggestion that if you can’t do anything 
else with an airplane engine you can 
always throw it overboard and sell it 

We remember meeting Fowler Barker 
■a> the National Air Races last year, 
he just having returned from a survey 


tour of the country. He said that as 
a result of his tour he could state that 
the biggest problem in aviation at that 
time was how to grow cotton on con- 
crete runways. This year the biggest 
problem is, undoubtedly, what to do 
with the cotton that was raised on the 
concrete runways. 


stopped a couple of people on the street 
in Wichita, Kan., and asked where he 
might buy an airplane and the poor 
chap was trampled to death in the re- 
sulting riot? No, we hadn’t heard it 
either, hut it’s a good story to get 


The Intrepid Aviator dropped in the 
office about an hour ago, and after a 
few complaints about the cheaper cigars 
we are smoking nowadays, said these 
so-called hard times didn't bother him 
very much and if only the Department 
of Commerce would quit bothering him 
about his Jenny, things would be about 
the same with him as they used to be. 


Just in case you had not realized the 
extent of the depression, read over the 
following from a New York newspaper : 
“25-Passf.nger Airplane is Used as 
Hot-Dog Stand. New York, June 12 
(af) A 25-passengcr transport plane, 
costing $100,000 is being converted into 
a hot-dog stand. George Anderson of 
Flushing, bought it for $500 and in- 


If this enterprise turns out as might 
be expected we shall have an item for 
you in our next issue that Mr. George 
Anderson had failed to make money 
and is in bankruptcy. 


We read that a deaf mute learned 
to fly after eleven hours instruction, at 
a field near Windsor, Ontario. We are 
familiar with the system of signals the 
pilot must have used to indicate the 
maneuvers he wanted, but he must 
have had to develop an entirely new 
set of signals to . cover the profanity 
that goes with the instruction. 


Speaking of profanity and such, a 
recent news item stated that a friend 
of ours had been arrested for calling 
a Nassau County, Long Island, police- 
man a “dirty name.” His defense, 
which he backed up with some reliable 
witnesses, was based on the fact that 
all aviators use profanity and that it 
is essential to the business. Of course 
this is true to a certain extent, but 


ing easier to fly and engines more 
reliable. Its greatest use in the busi- 
ness just now is in discussing the 
financial side of it, and, of course, it is 
absolutely essential when referring to 
policemen of the Long Lsland variety. 
And so, it seems to us, the legal ques- 
tion to be settled in this case is not 
whether the pilot called the policeman 
a dirty so-and-so, but whether the dirt)' 
so-and-so is a policeman. 


While we are getting dow 
mean about this depression bu 
this might be a good time to i 
what has become of all of those 
which used to be the aviation 
of the United States? 


nright 


nquire 



As always, however, we can rely on 
our California colleagues to be doing 
the unusual and startling. Lately they 
have given up changing airplane en- 
gines and wheels in mid-air, and have 
gone in for production schedules which 
stagger the imagination, according to 
the latest information from C. F. McR. 
His clipping from the May issue of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Bulletin, states : “Such internationally 

recognized manufacturers as 

and others — with pro- 
duction schedules which stagger the 
imagination, have placed Los Angeles 
County far in the lead as an aircraft 
industrial center.” 

If there were any particularly ragged 
formations in the recent Army ma- 
neuvers they might be accounted for by 
pilots in the group who couldn't make 
their feet behave. The report has 
reached us from Bill M. of Curtiss 
Field, Valley Stream, Long Island, that 
an open air shower bath was set tip 
for the pilots when they stopped at 
that field; and it was discovered after 
they left that it had been located in a 
bed of poison ivy. 

Suggested slogan for the Cleveland 
Air Races this year: “Are we down- 
hearted? Yes!" 


Our Hangar Flying Department 

M R. G.I.S. made a trip recently on 
an air transport line which em- 
ploys a hostess as part of the crew of 
each plane. The girl on this particular 
plane seemed to be quite bright and 
cheery, so, when he had an opportunity 
to talk to her, Mr. G.S.I. thought he’d 
find out how much she knew about fly- 
ing and aviation in general. He asked 
her a number of questions on those 
subjects which she answered very well, 
and then asked her a question which he 

thought would be difficult to answer, 

but obtained what we agree was a clever 
answer. "Do these engines ever stop?" 
he asked. The hostess said, "Good 
Lord! I hope not.’’ 



3 3 Years oi 

Experience 


m MKEM KBEARINGS 


A third of a 
century marked 
by a continuous 
series of engineering accom- 
plishments in taking fric- 
tion and headaches out of 
one industry after another. 

The successful application of an anti-friction 
bearing to any industry or to any type of 
equipment vitally requires two basic factors. 
First, correct bearing design, material and con- 
struction. Second, long experience in apply- 
ing the bearing to meet individual special- 
ized problems. 

The first of these factors has been taken care 
of by one improvement after another over a 
period of 33 years. 

The second factor — experience — is equally im- 
portant, both to machinery makers and users. 


Timken’s 33 years of experi- 
ence show that it takes several 
years to thoroughly prove out 
a bearing in any industry. 
Furthermore, it takes many 
years to develop the proper refinements in a 
product for the specialized service of any given 
industry — such refinements as the correct heat 
treating, the necessary precision processes of 
manufacture, and the proper engineering of 
bearing mountings. These things come only 
from minute contact and serious study of the 
actual operation of the bearing in the field 
over a period of many years. 

Timken Bearings have long since passed that 
period. The great body of Timken users know 
that when they buy a Timken-equipped ma- 
chine they are not experimenting, but that they 
have the two factors necessary for satisfactory 
machine operation — the correct bearing, and 
Timken’s long experience in applying, mount- 
ing, enclosing and engineering that bearing for 
specific applications. 
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T HE Dallas Aviation School and Air Col- 
lege, one of the largest in the southwest, 
uses Texaco Products exclusively. Student 
flyers start right with the finest in fuels and 
lubricants at this school. It is one of the best 
equipped and most successful aviation schools 
in the United States. Fifteen ships, modern 
in every respect, are available for student use 
with complete class-room and shop facilities 
for thorough ground training. More than a 
million dollars worth of airplanes are housed 
at the Dallas Aviation School, Love Field, 
Dallas, Texas, every night. 


Texaco Aviation Gasoline, Texaco Airplane 
Oils and Texaco Marfak Greases are furnished 
from servicing equipment at the field. These 
products, here, as at many other of the coun- 
try’s foremost flying schools, were selected 
because of their proved excellence in per- 
formance, their dependably uniform high 
quality and service. The Dallas Aviation School 
and Love Field are 100 per cent Texaco. 

You will find Texaco Aviation Products at 
principal airports throughout every section 
of the country. 
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“WITH A1WY OTHER TYPE OF 

LANDING WHEEL 

it would have been extremely dangerous” 



T HE following letter from 
Lieut. Winston W. Kratz, 
Aeronautical Corporation of 
America, tells such a vivid story 
of Airwheel safely that ive let it 
speak for itself : 

"While flying across the low 
swamp-lands of southern Alabama 
and Louisiana, the rain and fog 
had forced me to the very tree- 
tops and for fully half an hour, 
due to the fact that there was no 
possible landing space available, I 
was forced to fly with my wheels 
almost clipping the foliage. 

"The situation became so bad 
that I determined to land nt any 
spot that gave me a possibility of 
even cracking up safely. 

"Finally a marsh appeared. It 
was so covered with water that the 
grass was barely discernible. I shot 
it once at about a 10 foot altitude 
and since it was all of equal wet- 


ness I circled once more and 
with something like a prayer 
on my lips glided in for land- 
ing. To my great surprise, 
the ship did not nose over 
though it rolled not more 
than 20 feet upon landing 
and the tail was kept down 
only by bolding the stick all 
the way back in my stomach 
and constantly blasting 
the motor. 

"The following day the fog 
lifted somewhat, though the 
rain had not abated. I took 
out all possible weight, 
drained all but two gallons 
of gasoline, started the 
motor and, after warming it 
for several minutes, taxied 
with the aid of a couple of 
id workers to a position at the 
far end of the marsh. I shoved 
the throttle forward but kept my 
stick well buck. When I eased up 
on the stick, even as much as an 
inch, the tail would immediately 
lift and I knew that my only 
cliancc was to stall out. Finally 
the ship seemed to positively 
skip over the water and actually 
lifted out of that thick mud 
and water. 

"There is no question but 
that with any other type of land- 
ing wheel such a take-off would 


not only have been totally impos- 
sible but it would have been 
extremely dangerous. I want to 
say that I am as thoroughly sold 
on Goodyear Airwheels as it is 
possible for anyone to be 
sold on any product, and I feel 
that I owe your company a 
vote of thanks for the service 
my airwheels rendered me on 
that occasion. 

"While at Miami I had the 
pleasure of seeing your pilot, 
Mr. Hudson, and he told me the 
very interesting news that you 
now have brakes for wheels of 
the type which we are using. I am 
very anxious to get a set of these 
wheels with brakes as I would 
like to give them a thorough 
try-out. I frankly believe that 
our light ship equipped with 
braked-wheels will be able to do 
some rather marvelous things in 
its take-off. 

"It was a pleasure to see you 
about two months ago at Akron 
and I hope that we will be able to 
get together in the near future.” 


Note that Goodyear Airwheels 
cost no more than other wheel 
and tire equipment,can you afford 
to fly without them? For full data, 
write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California. 


When you buy a new ship specify 
Goodyear Airwheels 



EVERYTHING IN RUBBER FOR THE AIRPLANE 







Vie iv of the Final Inspection Department of the Hamilton Standard Propeller Corporation 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF RIGID INSPECTION TO . . . 


PROVEN DEPENDABILITY 


The completeness and thoroughness of the inspec- 
tion of Hamilton Standard Propellers, from the 
raw forging to the finished product, is in keeping 
with the vital importance of dependability in 
aircraft propellers. 

Inspection starts at the plants supplying us 
with blade and hub forgings. Sworn reports ac- 
company each and every forging, giving the re- 
sults of tests made on test pieces forged and heat 
treated with each forging. Each and every forging, 
whether for government or commercial use, must 
meet government specifications. Government 
Inspectors are stationed at each of these plants. 

In our own plant we make a second series of 
inspections and physical tests of the forgings. 


Each step in fabrication is checked by a process 
inspection. 

The illustration shows a portion of our Final 
Inspection Department where a final check is 
made of every element that has a bearing on 
efficiency, dependability or uniformity of product. 
Every blade is again etched and minutely in- 
spected for flaws. 

Finished hubs are checked by a magnetic detec- 
tor for the possible existence of seams or cracks 
not otherwise detectable, even by the use of a 
higli-power lens. Propellers that successfully pass 
through all these inspections are then, and only 
then, considered fit to bear the Hamilton Stand- 
ard escutcheon to the four corners of the world. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLER CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Greater Capacity 

PER POUND 
OF BEARING WEIGHT 
with the 

SRB TYPE “V” —nil 
AVIATION BALL BEARING 





W EIGHT is a vital factor in every detail of 
aircraft design. Engine manufacturers are constantly en- 
deavoring to lessen the weight per horsepower and still 
maintain the highest possible factor of safety. As a direct 
contribution to this ideal, SRB engineers developed a spe- 
cial aviation ball bearing . . . that saves from 13.8% to 
26.6% of the weight of its corresponding standard bearing 
equivalent . . . that does not sacrifice any of its load 

carrying capacity with this decrease in weight. 

With the “V” type Aviation Ball Bearing, SRB engineers 
have given the aviation industry a bearing that possesses the 
greatest load carrying capacity per pound of bearing weight. 

You will find this bearing being used today by many of 
our foremost engine manufacturers . . . for taking propeller 
thrust . . . for supporting the crankshaft, front and rear. 
It is a proven bearing that has stood the time-test in these 
e applications. 
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It strands 37 wires in one operation 


T HIS giant spins — not fine, soft yarn — but 
"threads” of steel. It can take as many as 
37 tough steel wires — each almost a quarter inch 
in diameter — and with surprising ease "lay” them 
into a great steel strand of tremendous strength. 
Each of its 36 whirling bobbins holds over half 
a ton of wire. 

But it is not the dramatic in this Titan that 
should especially interest the buyer of wire prod- 
ucts. Rather, it is the fact that this machine is 
a striking example of the great lengths to which 
Roebling goes to engineer into every Roebling 


Wire Product a maximum of safety and stamina. 
One of the many stranders at Roebling, this 
particular machine makes possible the produc- 
tion of highly efficient large diameter ropes, 
possessing an exceptionally high degree of pli- 
ability. It makes strands for these ropes in one 
operation — assuring maximum metallic content 
for any given cross-sectional strand area. This 
means greater strength and less internal wear. 


.JOHN AHtOEBLING'S SONS CO., TRENTON, N.J. 


ROEBLIYG WIRE AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
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r Vital Service 

TO-AIk-LINE patrons 


T O and from the airport with the utmost 
convenience and comfort, with all the 
ease of travel that is afforded by luxurious 
White equipment . . . such is the service 
provided for patrons of Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Inc., and the Colonial division of 
American Airways between the midtown 
section of Manhattan and the busy Port 
Newark. 


Because air travel begins and ends with 
ground travel, the ground journey must be 
comparable in comfort to that of the air- 
plane. Whether coaches are transport- 
owned, or under contract, it is important 
that high standards be maintained . . . 
which is one of many reasons why 
Whites are used where no “let-down” is 
tolerated. 


Every departure and every arrival is met 
by these modern ground transports, rigidly 
and comfortably maintaining their sched- 
ules. 

More and more, operators are realizing the 
importance of this part of their service — its 
effect on the BUILDING and HOLDING 
of traffic. 


The natural needs of transport service and 
the complete line of White coaches combine 
to make White equipment a logical auxil- 
iary of air travel. White has a special 
Motor Coach department to assist in se- 
lecting the right type of equipment for 
each operating situation. Literature on 
request. 


BRANCHES AND 
DEALERS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 

White 




For profitable short-haul flights 


With every airport thronged with people who want 
to "go up,” here is an unusual opportunity to cash 
in on the public’s air-mindedness. 

For immediate sale we have made some very 
attractive low prices on a few Super-Univcrsals and 
other Fokker planes that have been used as 
demonstrators, including — 

SUPER-UNIVERSAL F-14A MAIL PLANE 

STANDARD UNIVERSAL F-10A TRIMOTOR 

The Super-Universals are an especially profitable 
"buy” for feeder lines, sightseeing, charter and taxi 


work. They have six pay-load passenger seats and 
baggage or lavatory room. Extra-sturdily con- 
structed and powered with a Pratt & Whitney 425 
h.p."Wasp” motor, they are built to stand the wear 
and tear of short hops — economical to operate, 
speedy , durable. 

All these ships are in first class mechanical con- 
dition. They can’t be told from brand-new planes 
and each is fully guaranteed. If you would like to 
purchase a fine ship at a worth while saving, write 
for prices. They won’t last long. 


• FOKKER • 

DIVISION OF GENERAL AVIATION CORPORATION 
FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA. GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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HAS TURNED THEORIES INTO 


JLM»Facts__. 




T TNPROVEN theories have no place in the 
air, and only the test of time will prove 
theories as facts. The test of time alone will 
discover engineering soundness and segregate 
the practical from the impractical. 

Engines may be designed on guesswork, but 
these engines should be accorded no place in 
aviation where safety is paramount. Proven 
theories— facts— are the property of only the 
best engineers and engineering talent is not 
hastily developed but built carefully and 
methodically by years of experience upon 
a background of solid, proven principles. 


At the shops of Govro-Nelson, aviation engine 
manufacturers are drawing upon the vast 
resources of theories proposed and developed 
at the highly regarded Arts & Metiers College 
of France, tested and proven in a million motor 
cars on the highways of the world, on the 
cinder track in famed racing cars and in the air. 
At the shops of Govro-Nelson, time has turned 
theories into facts. Airplane engine manu- 
facturers are using Govro-Nelson machinings 
with full confidence that they are precisely 
designed and accurately manufactured with a 
character fully worthy of their own products. 


THE If/ 

COVRO-NELSON 

COMPANY 

1931 ANTOINETTE DETROIT 

THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


CRAFTSMEN TO 
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It Isn’t Smart to 
Fly Without a Parachute 
— It’s Dumb 


You may think these are 
harsh words, but we be- 
lieve it’s time somebody 
spoke plainly regarding 
Aerial Life Saving Equip- 
ment. Today a vast num- 
ber of Commercial and 
Private flyers do not 
wear parachutes — some 
of them foolishly think 
it a sign of weakness, 
and yet, the Army, Navy, 

Department of Commerce 
and Air Mail Pilots — 
the finest flyers in the 
country — wear para- 
chutes. No government 
plane is allowed to leave 
the ground unless each 
passenger is wearing a 
chute. It is a recognized safety factor. 
Surely this is proof enough that every plane 
should be equipped with parachutes for 
pilot and passengers, to have means of 
safely unloading in case of trouble. Hundreds 


of flyers’ lives have been 
saved by parachutes and 
many more lives could 
have been saved in fatal 
accidents had chutes been 
worn. For your own 
safety and the future of 
aviation, wear a parachute. 
You may never need it, 
but if you do, it will 
save you from a tragic 
end. 

Switlik Safety Chute, the 
chute with the one piece 
combination pack cover 
and pilot chute, is the 
most compact and efficient 
parachute on the market 
today. The recent Navy 
purchase of 200 Switlik 
Safety Chutes is the first time in Navy history 
that an individual chute made outside of 
Navy specifications has been accepted by the 
Service. . . A good reason why you should 
buy a Switlik Chute NOW. 



Switlik Safety Chutes are Used by the NAVY, 
Dept, of Commerce, Air Mail and famous Flyers 

Write for Details of Our 

EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


SWITLIK CHUTES 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE & EQUIPMENT CO. 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

WESTERN MANAGER— BERT WHITE— 1223 AIRWAY— GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL— GLENDALE. CALIF. 


I 


he 7 things on which 
they based the cor- 
rosion study , , , r 


They, as the page shows, were the 
U. S. Navy, The Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory, the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
various aircraft manufacturers, be- 
sides our engineers. Fourteen years 
were spent to get the facts, and now 
they are available for just 50 cents. 

The tests included both factory and 
laboratory experiences. Base metals 
and finished parts from propellers to 
pontoons were covered. Experiments 
were made in all seasons. Special study 
was given conditions in the Tropics, 
where corrosive influences are severe. 
There are 160 pages in this book. It 
contains the complete story of what 
Alcoa Aluminum and its light strong 
alloys are doing for aircraft. Here are 
the vital facts about the natural trend 
to metal, fabricating practice, forms, 
specifications, etc. It is an all round 
book, checked by aircraft manufac- 
turers and many government agencies. 
You’ll want a copy. Send for it right 
away. Use U. S. Postage Stamps if 
you prefer. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
0/ AMERICA; 2481 Oliver Building, PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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SPERRY INSTRUMENTS 


1~NURING two months of 1931 five transoceanic flights have been 
made. All of them have attained more in distance and in sur- 
mounting of bad weather conditions than has ever heretofore been 
accomplished in the history of aviation. 

Transoceanic flights of previous years have involved numerous 
failures and have for the most part been attempted only when 
weather conditions were ideal. 

The most important difference in the equipment of transoceanic 
planes of this year over those of previous years is the addition of the 
Sperry Gyro-Horizon and Directional Gyro. 

Descriptive pamphlet mill be sent on request. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO.M- 

BROOKLYN - NEW YORK 



p 


will Your Airport 
Be Added to This 
Roll of Honor? 


and incandescent, landing field 
floodlights most nearly approach 
daylight landing condi 
cause they project more light on 
the ground and less light in the 
air than any other existing flood- 
lighting system. 


AMERICAN GAS ACCUMULATOR COMPAI 

Airport Lighting Division • Exclusive Distributor for AGA, B.B.T., 
and SPERRY Airport and Airway Lighting Equipment 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 

West Coast Representative: Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 

Los Angeles • San francisco > Seattle 
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YOU OWE IT TO YOUR PASSENGERS 




Pioneer Instruments have been used on every 
famous American flight since 1919- They have 
been found trustworthy in carrying passengers 
safely over the thousands of miles of air- 
ways in this country and abroad. They have 
been found practical by 72 American 
airplane manufacturers. 

If your plane is not completely equipped with 
Pioneer Instruments, ask for a Pioneer instal- 
lation. You cannot be wrong in following the 
lead of the men who want the best equip- 
ment for planes they make and for planes they 
fly. Whether you fly a private plane or operate 
an air line, you owe it to your passengers to 
use Pioneer Instruments. 


Air Distance Recorder 

Air Speed Indicator 

Altimeter 

Ammeter 

Bank Indicator 

Barometer 

Climb Indicator 

Clock 

Compass, Magnetic 
Flare, Parachute 
Flight Time Indicator 
Fuel Flow Meter 
Fuel Level Gauge 
Fuel Pressure Gauge 
Fuel Sight Gauge 
Fuel Strainer 
Hand Fuel Pump 
Landing Lights 


Level Flight Indicator 
Magneto Switches 
Navigation Lights 

Oil Pressure Gauge 
Pitch Indicator 
Pitot Tube 
Rheostat 

Speed and Drift Meter 
Speed Timer 
Sun Compass 
Switches 
Tachometer 
Terminal Blocks 
Thermometer 
Turn Indicator 
Voltmeter 

Watches, Navigation 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


754 LEXINGTON AVENUE • • • BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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WESTON TACHOMETERS 


ON THE U. S. S. AKRON 


Light weight and rugged construction- 
vital to safe, efficient flight — were major 
factors in building the U. S. S. Akron. 

Weston Tachometers met these spec- 
ifications. Sturdy, rugged, compact, and 
trouble-free— they consist of but two 
units:— a light D.C. magneto-generator 
and an indicator calibrated in R.P.M. 
They bring engine speeds directly to the 
instrument panel. Operating electrically. 


they eliminate flexible drive shafts— 
weight and trouble. Complete shielding 
prevents interference with the magnetic 
compass and radio. 

Made especially for aircraft use, de- 
signed by Weston engineers who de- 
veloped the standard speed indicating 
equipment in the railway, marine, and 
industrial fields, Weston Tachometers are 
invaluable in modern flying. 


FEATURES OF WESTON TACHOMETERS 

2 Light weight. 7 | ndieator$ 3iyc J 70 o deHcc(ion ov „ 5JWneh 

3 Simplicity and ease of installation. scale. 

4 Practical freedom from all maintenance. 8 Indications unaffected by banking, etc. 

5 Complete elimination of troublesome, flexible 9 Fully shielded to prevent interference with mac- 

drive shafts. netic compass or radio. 9 



WESTON 

ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


616 FREUNGHUYSEN AVENUE 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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plane in the world has ever combined all these requirements as they are 


BELLANCA AIRBUS 

Safety is attained by B 


Comfort is 


and'the'quiet'i oH^siiigie': power'pl^t” mo^nwd "far in'froift'of^e^bin " 


Payload is twice that of other 


td 500t r ofb! 


Operating Cost is W/ that ^ ™in J 


Cyclone (c 
The i 


^am^^^.mneo, 


BELLANC. 

“ bl " Pln " C New Castle. Delaware 

BELLANCA 
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parts introduces a new era of air travel 


Autogiro embodies distinctive safety features which 
promise to revolutionize aeronautical construction. 
One of the most important ports of the Autogiro is 
the rotor with its horizontal revolving blades — a 
unique feature permitting the machine to hover 
almost stationary and to decend almost vertically. 

Nickel Alloy Steel S.A.E. 3435 is specified by the 
Autogiro Specialties Company for the rotor hub ond 
fittings. This hub must be especially strong and tough, 

torsional forces incident to the rotation of the blades, 
and must support the entire weight of the machine. 
Nickel Alloy Steels are also used in most of the 


Nickel Steel cylinders are standard equipment. 

Leading aviation engineers specify Nickel Alloy 
Steel wherever toughness, safety and dependability 
are essential. You are invited to consult with us re- 
garding your problems in selecting Nickel Alloy Steels. 



THE INTKHNATIONAI. SICKEL COMPANY, INC.. 07 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. IS - . V. 
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THE DRONE’S 
THE thing: 



ALLISON 

ENGINEERING CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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z^All Aviation benefits from 

military achievements 


Curtiss -Wright is supplying all types 
of planes to the Army and Navy Air 
Services. Building to rigid, strategic 
requirements of the Bureaus, Curtiss- 
Wright is meeting their demands for 
speed, stability and maneuverability. 
© Its Military and Naval successes and 
penetrating study of transportation put 
Curtiss -Wright in the unusual position 
of constantly applying this experience 
to improve the performance of every 


plane it produces. That is how Curtiss- 
Wright is constantly adding speed, 
increasing useful load and obtaining 
greater economy of operation in its 
commercial models. © Keep abreast of 
Aviation’s rapid development by letting 
a Curtiss -Wright dealer demonstrate 
how Curtiss -Wright experience and 
resources are built into planes for all 
commercial purposes — training, sport, 
business and air transport. 


CURTIS 


>>>>>>>> 



C O R P O R 


A T I O N 

R K CITY 
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Setting a record from the very take-off, two un- 
daunted aviators recently left Floyd Bennett Field. 
New York, and headed their plane towards Istanbul, 
Turkey. Their Bellanca airplane, powered by a 
Wright Whirlwind engine, had lifted the greatest 
load ever flown with an engine of 300 liorse-power. 

Forty-nine hours and twenty minutes later these 
flyers landed at Istanbul, Turkey— the first eastward 



non-stop transatlantic aviators since 1927 to reach 
their announced destination. 5,01 1 miles had been 
covered to set a new world’s non-stop distance record. 

Among the various factors contributing to the 
success of this flight, Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 
played an important part. 


STANAVO SPECIFICATION BOARD. Inc. 


Organised and Maintained by 


Standard Oil Co. of California Standard Oil Company ( Indiana) Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
225 Bush St.. San Francisco 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 26 Broadway. New York City 


WRIGHT 

ANOTHER 
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ENGINE FLIES TO 

WORLD S RECORD 

© 


BOARDMAN and POLANDO, N. Y to ISTANBUL 
5040 MILES in 49 M HOURS 





WRIGHT 


Long-distance flights all over the world, altitude records, 
endurance tests with and without refueling, speed marks — 
Wright Engines have powered more famous flights than all 
other engines combined. Consider how much is revealed about 
engine reliability by these famous Whirlwind-powered flights. 
The technical reasons are highly interesting and are found in 
Wright design, materials and workmanship. But, the point 
to remember when designing planes is that Wright Engines 


for steady day-to-day sport, business and commercial flying. 


Boardman and Polando 
Bellanca Whirlwind- 
Powered Plane 



Is IGNITION NOISE 

spoiling your radio reception? 


Here is a new spark plug that 
will eliminate it completely 


Y OU can stop the noises that 
drown out weather broad- 
casts and beacon signals by in- 
stalling Hahn Radio Shielded 
Spark Plugs in conjunction with 
a shielded harness and shielded 
magnetos. 

Hahn Plugs banish every trace 
of interference from short wave 
or long wave reception com- 
pletely. So completely, in fact, 
that the leading manufacturers 
of aviation radios fly Hahn Plugs 
in their demonstration ships. 

Shielding the ignition system 
will not impair your engine's per- 


formance if Hahn Plugs are used. 
They will not preignite in a hot 
engine... nor foul in a cold one. 
They require servicing only 
every 100 flying hours. 

The Hahn Plug is insulated 
with mica. The large area of the 
Hahn electrodes prevents burn- 
ing away and assures a constant 
gap. In air transport service 
Hahn Plugs average 500 flying 
hours . . . some have been flown 
for over 800 hours. Considered 
from the standpoint of cost 
per hour of flight and cost of 
maintenance required, you will 


find them the lowest in price. 

May we send you a folder that 
describes all the advantages of 
the Hahn Plug? There will be no 
obligation, of course, and it will 
materially help you to solve your 
shielding problems. 

Walter Kidde& Company, Inc. 

140 Cedar Street 
New York 



HAHN Rad VT° d PLUG 
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The risk we take" 
is less with 


PENNZOIL 

CCritd p&l Ptxrux 


Pennzoil can be dej>ended on for absolute safety. Lind- 
bergh, Chamberlain, Goebel, Kelly, McCready, Doolittle 
and dozens of others have depended on Pennzoil Air- 
craft Oils when motor failure meant death. The big air 
lines and good operators everywhere depend on it to 

In addition, Pennzoil increases the period between 
overhauls. It gives you many extra flying hours with 
every refill. It costs less per flying hour. 


Ask for PKA.V/O/f,- 
Xot just “1‘vnnHifh itniii Oil *’ 
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"SOUP’a Mile Thick . . . 

to a Safe Landing 



^fn^urAi^tBatuy 


£xi6e 

AIRCRAFT 

BATTERIES 


Pilots fly with confidence as 
dependable Exides keep radio 
communications alive 

'TTEAVY FOG” . . . "ceiling 400 
X .1 feet”. . ."You’re directly over- 
head,” come the messages to the 
pilot winging above the fog bank. 
A few minutes later he’s made a 
safe landing. 

Exide Aircraft Batteries help make 
radio communication certain — and 
do other jobs just as dependably. 
They furnish current for landing, 
navigation and instrument lights — 


starting and ignition. Exides have 
proved their worth over thousands 
of miles of sky lanes. They are so 
designed that the electrolyte will 
not spill — even in the hardest kind 
of flying service. Their construction 
is compact and light-weight. Three 
very desirable flying features. But 
just a few of the reasons why they 
are preferred. 

Ask your friends about Exide re- 
liability. Or write today for further 
information about the many types of 
Exide Aircraft Batteries. One-seater 
"mono” or transcontinental air liner 
— there’s an Exide to fill the bill. 


Contractors to the V. S. Army and Nary 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Exide Batteries a! Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Richfield -Outstanding Winner 
at NATIONAL AIR RACES! 


1928 — Winner of the Class A Trans- 
continental, Class C Transcontinental, 
Class A California derbies and Trans- 
continental non-stop race... 4 of the 6 
major events staged! 

1929 — Winner Oakland to Cleveland 
and Pittsburg to Cleveland derbies. 
Also... 7 closed course events! 

1930 — Winner more victories in non- 
stop, derbies and closed course events 
than all other gasolines combined... a 
record of 42 out of 67 events! 


Here is conclusive, undeniable proof of quality 
. . . dramatic proof that Richfield is unequalled 
for power, speed and dependability. No other 
gasoline has even remotely approached this 
record since the inception of Aviation’s annual 
classic . . . the National Air Races! 

This year . . . Richfield offers you COMBAT 
Aviation Gasoline. A new name . . . and a new 
high quality that surpasses "fighting grade” 
specifications as well as the most rigid require- 
ments of commercial flying. 

COMBAT is the fightin’est gasoline ever put in 
a motor ... at the price of ordinary gasoline. 
Available at important airports both east and 
west of the Mississippi. 


Combat Aviation Gasoline and Combat Aviation Oil will be available at 
1931 National Air Races at Cleveland 



RICHFIELD OIL COMPANY* LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK CITY 
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SPEED YOUR TAKE-OFFS with 

this FASTER FUELING SERVICE 



HERE’S THE BEST 
INSURANCE AGAINST 
MOTOR TROUBLE DUE 
TO WATER OR SEDI- 
MENT IN GAS 




iment at 26-gallons-a-mimite 
ip it steady. Has quick shut-off 


the Filter Funnel. Send for dets 


• A transport company that can’t offer fast schedules is lost. Pas- 
sengers won’t pay their money for delays due to slow and inadequate 
fueling service. That’s why more and more airports are putting in 
Gilbert & Barker Aeropits. Here’s a fueling service that works fast : 
in actual test has served 232 gallons in 9 minutes. Lessens field con- 
gestion, too. Supplies gas the instant it is wanted, and where wanted. 

• The Aeropit lies flush with the ground, thus decreasing field and fire 
hazards. Two or three planes can taxi up to it at a time. One man can 
operate it — you simply snap on the motor switch, pull out the hose, 
and meter away. It’s the safer, speedier, more convenient way. G&B 
Aeropits are now used at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Burbank, Calif., Le Bourget, France, Croyden, England, and 
many other airports here and abroad. Send for free bulletin. 


Gilbe rt^%Barke r 
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The World that 

NAVY 


Corsairs 



Vought Corsairs see the world with the 
Navy. For Corsairs are always with the 
fleet — wherever it may go. 

In service with the aircraft carriers. Cor- 
sairs lake off from steel decks — which 
are often far from steady runways — and 
land into relentless arresting gear. Cor- 
sairs are catapulted from the battleships 
and cruisers. They land in rough and 
choppy seas and are hoisted aboard by 
cranes. Service like this demands stam- 
ina and handling qualities far beyond 
the requirements of ordinary flying. 
And the way the Corsair meets such 


CHANCE VOUGHT 
CO It PO It AT I ON 


demands has made it a standard ob- 
servation plane of the U. S. Navy. 

Combine the structural strength of the 
Corsair with its exceptional speed range 
and ease of handling and you have a 
plane ideally suited for fast executive 
transport and private flying. Chance 
Vought Corporation. Division of United 
Aircraft & Transport Corporation. East 
Hartford, Connecticut. Export repre- 
sentative: United Aircraft Exports, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






"She's running sweet!" 



Yc 


OU ’LL SAY, "She’s running sweet,” when your motor isfueled 
with Socony Aviation Gasoline and lubricated with Socony 
De-waxed Motor Oil. This combination, air-tailored by our 
own aviation experts and tested in our own Test Plane, will 
give your motor as many r. p. m.’s as 
she was built to deliver. Try these 
Socony products next time and hear 


i sweet-running motor.” 


SOCONY 

AVIATION GASOLINE 
SOCONY DE-WAXED MOTOR OIL 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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V 


ONWE.IL 

AT V\^\ ALTITUDES 


Thanks to the mixture control on all Strom- 
berg Aircraft Carburetors, power at high 
altitudes is no longer a thing unattainable. 


Solving this problem is but one of the ways 
Stromberg engineers have aided in the de- 
velopment of aircraft engines. Theirs is an 
experience of 22 years. Perhaps they can 
help you with your own carburetion prob- 
lems. Inquiries are invited. 


This mixture control, operated handily from 
the dash board, enables the pilot to com- 
pensate fully for the change in fuel mixture 
that takes place as the plane climbs higher. 
With this controlled increase or decrease in 
the amount of fuel entering the carburetor, 
naturally the engine’s power is not cut down 
proportion to atmospheric density. 


Stromberg Carburetors 


B ENDI X STROMBE RG CARBURETOR. COMPANY 


701 BENDIX DRIVE • SOUTH BEND, IN 


DIANA 
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the Aviation Industry cannot sacrifice 

ASSEMBLY SECURITY TO GAIN ECONOMY 



Experience and tests prove that Self-tapping Screws provide both 


When a new airplane is rolled out of the factory, the 
hundreds of fastenings in the plane are just details. But 
they take on great importance os the plane roars up into 
the clouds. Then, each fastening is either dependable or a 

Leading airplane manufacturers have found that they need 
not compromise with assembly security in order to gain 
production speed ond economy. They obtain all three by 
using Seif-tapping Screws for metal assemblies. Noted as 
the easiest and cheapest means of making metallic fasten- 


ings, these unique Screws also provide exceptional security^ 
Scientific tests prove that fastenings made with them 
actually hold better than either machine screws or bolts, 
and nuts under tension, shear and vibration stresses. 

If your product involves metal assemblies you will profit 
by investigating Self-tapping Screws. Our Assembly Engi- 
neers will tell you honestly whether or notyou can use the 
Screws to advantage. To obtain this FREE service, ottoch 
a description of one or more assemblies to the coupon, 
which also brings the interesting booklets shown below. 



Type"Z" Hardened Self-rapping Sheet Metal Screws 

gauge, also aluminum, die castings, Bakelite, etc. Simply turn 





PARKE R-KALON cHardened Self-tapping Screws 
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Keep out 

of "Caterpillar clur” 


.GULF REFINING COMPANY. 


Oil-caused grief often shows 
up AFTER it’s too late to do 


anything but bail out and 


trust to your ’chute. 


M O IKE 

A I IK HOURS 




more S peed 

Less Luel 


Brace Aircraft 



brace every plane you build or fly with 
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Welding eigbl Heel tubes So cue point. 

Aircraft Corporation and World’s Wo°rb. 

A CHAIN IS 
AS STRONG . . 


A CHAIN is as strong as its weakest link 
goes an old saying. In airplane building, 
as in chain forging, high quality materials are 
of paramount importance. 

We are called upon by leading airplane 
manufacturers, to supply all or part of their 
seamless steel tubing requirements. That this 
confidence is not misplaced is evidenced by 
the fact that The Ohio Seamless Tube Company 
long has been producer of the largest variety 
of seamless steel tubing known to industry. 
Due to SHELBY expert workmanship, we can 
meet your needs in tubing, made from any 

special alloys . . . that meet the stringent 
government specifications. 



For 

and 
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-FORMICA 

CONTROL PULLEYS 



TYPES 


TT'ORMICA control pulleys for aeroplanes are 
made in three types for different requirements. 
There are bearings of bronze impregnated with 
graphite which require no lubrication; ball bearing 
pulleys and roller bearing pulleys. 

For the latter, lubrication is available which will 
operate satisfactorily over extreme ranges of tem- 
perature. 

High grade bearings with ability to resist corrosion 
in salt spray are provided. The material of the 
pulley itself wears the cable less, and is insulation 
against sparks caused by static. 


FAIR LEAD 
BUSHINGS 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 

4622 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


4-4 
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You* 1 1 go 

FARTHER FASTER 

with 

BOEING 



TRAINING! 





S. S. WHITE 
FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 

in the AVIATION Industry 






The &S.WHITE Dental Mfg.Ca 



§isS?sr""“ §B§|S- 



MILITARY STAMINA 

Commercialized! 


Boeing commercial planes are built to the same exacting 
standards demanded by the Army and Navy in their 



Boeing passenger and mail aircraft, for example — with a 
record of more than 20,000,000 miles over United Air Lines’ 
airways alone — fly in temperatures from 30 degrees below 
zero to 120 degrees above, cross mountains, two-and-a-quarter 
miles high, negotiate airports 6500 feet in altitude — and 
maintain this gruelling pace smoothly and efficiently seven 
days a week. . . . Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, 
Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation. 
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Dependability 

RCA's two-way aircraft radio equip- 
ment is absolutely dependable. It works every 
time you press the button. Aside from its unerring 
dependability it is the lightest, simplest and most 
compact aircraft radio apparatus ever offered. 



mmmm? wm 






List Price or Value? ; 




Radiomarine Corporation 
of America 

A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
66 Broad Street New York City 

IBJS&f&iL 5,2 f?c’» 6 &Su s ’" 
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NEW 

McGraw-Hill 
Books for the 
Aviation 

Industry 


The Practical Side 
of Commercial Aviation 
AIR TRANSPORT OPERATION 

Hr Wesley V. Smith, Chief Engineer, National Air Transport, 310 
pages, 6 x 0 , 95 illnstrntions, 54.00. 

In this book every aspect of commercial aviation — the whole 
physical system, from airways to instruments, and the pro- 
cedure of operation— is covered in detail from two angles: 
(1) What has already been accomplished, what must yet be 
done, and probable avenues of future development, in lowering 
costs and establishing safety and efficiency; and (2) The 
relative advantages of various types of the several parts of 
the system, and their operation and maintenance in prac- 
tical use. 

A Simple Navigation Method 
AERIAL AND MARINE NAVIGATION 
TABLES^ 



This book presents tables for the use of the aviator, practical 
navigator and yachtsman in solving the line of position problem 
with accuracy, ease and rapidity. When used with the Nautical 
Almanac no other books are necessary for navigation purposes. 

Complete Training in Ground Work 
THE AIRCRAFT MECHANICS’ 
HANDBOOK 

US Illustration*,' flexlblcv'seioo.' ' M " rlne Con, “' 171 P«K«. 4Vk*7, 
This book covers all the data, information and methods that 
the mechanic needs in order to handle the work of airplane 


e and repair in accordance tv, 1,1 uie 

highest standards. The book is written in concise and easy 
form and covers tools, shop methods, airplane materials, in- 
spection and repair of planes and engines, etc. 

Actual Cases of 

Airplane Marketing Problems 
HARVARD BUSINESS REPORTS No. 10 

iX'PSU'S b)r ".'.1 Graduate School of Business Administration. Harvard 
r g ,' T ' introduction and individual commentaries by 

insTles 1. t.ragg, Assistant Prorcssor of Business, and Mnlcol - 
McNair. Associate Professor of Marketing. 383 pages. 0x9, g 
This book reports 36 significant cases drawn from actual | 
tice and covering a wide variety of typical problems in 
marketing of airplanes. Each case is fully described and 
mentary by an authority is given on the action taken. 

10 Days’ Examination FREE 

Send this coupon 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 




NOW 


ACCURATE as the 
highest priced AIR- 
SPEED INDI- 
CATOR 

EASY TO IN- 
STALL ON ANY 
AIRPLANE 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & 
supply CO. 

Official log books. DAYTON, OHIO 

D©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©© 



Our wide experience in the 

field of AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINES makes us a 
most practical source for 

AIRPLANE 

SPRINGS 

on a production or 
experimental basis 

ss 

BARNES-GIBSON-RAYMOND-ING 
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For Downright Efficiency 

under the most adverse flying conditions in fog — rain — sleet 

snow — summer heat — winter cold or high altitudes ... in 
racing . . . commercial or passenger transport or blind flying 
. . . always 

“YOU GAN RELY ON RELIANCE” 

The accepted standard for testing by practically all engine builders . . . 
the first choice of experienced pilots from coast to coast . . . Reliance 
is also PREFERRED BY AIRPLANE BUILDERS who specify instruments 
for their accuracy and dependability . . . and not for price. 

Any Pilot at the National Air Races will tell yon that “Yon Can Rely 
on Reliance. Complete Catalog on Request. 

BARBOUR STOCKWELL COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 


RELIANCE TACHOMETERS 


ACCURATE - DEPENDABLE - INDISPENSABLE 



Aircraft Division 

J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 

New York BUFFALO Chicago 



Where there is no landing 
there must be no failure 


For SPRINGS of any kind, of 
any material, for any purpose 
in motor, controls or landing 
gear, use 

WM. D. GIBSON CO. 

1800 Clybourn Avenue * * • CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send for our Catalogue 



If it’s 
DEPENDABILITY 
you want... 

... to keep your Production Lines on the 
move, Barnes-made Springs have been 


The Wallace Barnes Co. 

» U.S.A. 


ANOTHER 

for 

HEATH 


RECORD 



that Heath set 
light plane worl 
at Mies, Michigan, o 
returns the light plat 
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The Searchlight Section 


A 
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RiieinPQC 

Want— 


business wants of the industries 


Want— 



in which this paper is read. 



be filled by 


For Every Business Want 


by someone in 



-Think SEARCHLIGHT First” 



V 






A COMPLETE LINE 






POSITIONS WANTED 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR SALE 

AERONAUTICAL enelnoer. two roars' expert- 
Aviation. 620 No. Michigan Ave.. Chicago. III. 

“sra 5 wa m Brook - 

©RESALE; ^nr^; 1| 3| ew ft Tejl^H^jiiotor,^w 

“hlSSS: A rou°e ln, No. §ludent W Va?ning' 

S°Koh n iS?. , . h 's.. 0 C fl ’h%e.. bU li , . d, ” r 


ARMY trained pilot, commercial flylnt and In- 
tble* t to C ^ l ^' D anywhcreJ 0l 'H? e9 cf S Qdm, eCl 107 

FOR SALE 

FOR |lo^cd E nn<? rchccnsert Ufjuly ! XouSr% eood 
ondition. Miller overhead, metal propeller and 

StSfbs&ZSKSSM 

Oow 1 Yo'rk AVl01 Tcnth Avc ' 36,h Sl " 

SSJU. a RlMbart - 001 Moreon Bld «- 

VACO, OX. licensed, in splendid condition, 
never crooked, always hanenred. with many 

rr-SifaP 1 AvV ' For Rockbw « : 

roars ot aae. good education, married, desires 

rs. | sar .anFfc-J^isr® 

COMPLETELY equipped fiyine olllee. Travelair. 

c,.s h K“s,ra.°rjs-.£. 

Finest equipped plane ol Its kind and in Hood 

HEATH Parasol. 1031 model, welded construc- 
tion. built by licensed A. & E. mechanic. 
Practically complete. $35 will finish, less motor. 
4^ 4 disc wheels, split landing gear. wings 

KINNER K-5 motor, just overhauled by factory 

LICENSED transport^ pilot. A. A E. f mechanic, 

sSF o oE tEYoi siEi^Vr?! I 
s£% £esn*r jffsiaaa.'ssrfti: 

"she exMHent jm^^sojcvs; 

«%ee P V?S 

powered cabin Ireland Amphibion. like now 

^M- 8 MT.hS,W: 5 r 7. S7 ' 600 - 

TRANSPORT pilot, with execotive abilitr. 2.400 
certified hours, six roars' flrinir, now om- 

s»S‘pSS tf&sar KfiWSJS 


LICENSED OX-5 center secUon Earlerock. newly 

u42.°'l ISSTanS 

?L la Hu??,r! r ou,h S 'Tko d ta lrCr “ J ' , " , W,,b - 

"arawsffi ho K jrssas: 

Pilot. 700 «'. Walnut St.. Blrtliovillo. Arkansas. 

isi 


TRANSPORT pilot, barnstormer. Will consider 

SoSX ln &-.vdTS&n. L Mlo1,-. 1336 

P0 .?p,^ L m^„„X. ,6 !.N B ra'„ r J. tln g, n ,re^e 

sacrifice. Wines, fuselaee and motor in perfect 
condition. ^ Wire or^wrlto^ R. J.^Wall, 221 On- 


NATIONAL 

REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 

FOR SALE: One Travelair biplane. Wrleht J-5. 
reiove'red m 'MotSr b0Ur x U J “t‘ 0,, 5^, au led s f 

WASHINGTON. D, C.. engineer desires to act as 
loea! representative for reliable aircraft menu. 
«eh?!^ 

REGULATION 

j AVAILABLE OCTOBER la 

; TRANSPORT PILOT 

*%&&& «»■> arfc,"ffc. , 'ss8 
ES\M\H;h° n, l, r . : 

of 

1 .460 In air. cood condition, as is best over 
Worknmi3u PO flrS3 Pe r - n,osll> ’ com P | e | ' S200. 

mUes.H'sSS. P Frod WhSionf J?ckro "ilte 9 ' 111'. 000 

AERONAUTICS 

I T you are .n chaise ..f 

| J employment and need 

you ate an individual 

II f* seeking a better posi 

ADVERTISE 

in the Employment 
Columns of the 

SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 

F ° 3 n oo SA A E asrtiar 'sssswsr-sifu 

kSS’.u'" o?% : r i “inS'“ r ‘^,i,V S^hS"'^-? 
s*,r a ’wickiu. mas- vji s A « ■ 

By Charles C. Rohlfing 

What Federal control has accom- 
plished since 1926 with sugges- 
tions for reform of greatest note 
to all airmen. 

$3.00 

UNIVERSITY Of PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS: PHILADELPHIA 


AERO ENGINEERING & 

• ADVLSORY SERVICE. Inc. j 

: APPRAISALS INSPECTIONS SURVEYS j 


AVIATION 


ais 

111 . Si S>. n , ' 

KSHBlI 

sspasfs 


Ssil«P^ 


SrHS ftSSI 




- 7 ' ' - 




-r;r,ssr ,,rw ' ni ,or 


PARACHUTE FOR SALE 




£±S. P =^S:.S““ 

^^.vsarissa 

E. HAG AM AN 
LOGAN AVIATION. INC. 

| There is a 

Searchlight 

Section 

! in each McGraw-Hill 

j 

| Aviation 

"*•’'• ’V’" . • .... •; - ■ 

j Coal Age 



j Electrical World 

j Engineering and Mining Journal 

- — j 

: Factory and Industrial 

CURTISS MOTORS 

K]£yp 

" ,, : tl " Is? 

Food Industries 

Product Engineering 

«»MU 

OX-5 WACO 10 

®S® 

Radio Retailing 
Textile World 

For advertising rates and 
other information on any 

address 

SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 

r::is=™ 

.imSF. 



$9900.00 NET AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Stearman Speedmail— Model M-2, Pratt & Whitney 
Hornet, Series A, 525 h.p. unit engine, ship time 65 hrs. 

FS-119, Avi 


EQUIPMENT BARGAINS 




“ ! I “™"'— £ 2 - 1 : Special 

I MOTORS FOR SALE AIRPLANE PROPELLERS 

, h T 4„"1f ! I ! This Month Only j 


c Co. j I 


AIRPLANE ENGINES i 

j j Factor 

TRAVEL AIR 

Price $4500.00 


im i s * 


Wichita, Kansas 


j u*. urn ! 

| HrsSSsSr ! 
! 


CURTISS SEAGULL i ! 1 “ 1 


7 V/ljfn'vl 


SAVOIAMARCHETTI 
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EDO FLOATS 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX 

sesames no respond bally™ tor e rr □"rT 'JJr* ^ in iXi K> ns * ^ 1 * 

. . . . for pleasure 
and performance 

3arauur^Stnrewell Co , y 

Barana. Qilrsmi * Kaymorrij Iiil 

It-, ar.ie Ai. .. eft <_'urp ‘ 

Bcmllx Brake Co 
Bendix-Strcn.tieri; Carbnrotur I 1 ,. 

p r ff AlrpTn,. • - 

Boeing School of Aeronautic M 

Curtisa-Wrighl Corporation , s 

l^fSSraeft t Cor»* r ! > ’. .V.'. Fim Cover 

Ktootrtc Storage Battery Co. ..... os 

t ‘ it ifrji'ty 

in the recent Aviation Country Club's Sooplone Cruise. Every seaplane was 

Kcirchttd Aerial Camera Co « 

i : J 

IS 

i! 


eiently from the heart of waterside cities to seashore home. 

KSffilUS'S.'&Tr;. -j 


ft'AftBr g 

'""' d 


the perfect performance of EDO's. There is o complete EDO 



®sr«aTr'..v.v.v:;:::::::::: g 

Pl Th* S cl S °iT' H J f °u 'l'| Un j ■ 1 

P™fSK~!,S.,, : c. II I. ' ' 
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SCINTILLA 

AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 

The LeBlond "110" seven cylin- - 
der radial engine, designed 
and built strictly for commer- 
cial use, carries Scintilla Aircraft 
Magnetos as standard equip- 
ment — one of the many that 
"bank on" Scintillas to deliver 
the all-important spark under 
all conditions. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO., INC. 

SIDNEY, N. Y. 
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The Bird Challenge |~S%HiF;;l££5 

Learn the significance of the Bird Challenge 
at the National Air Races 



A demonstration flight will convince you of the exceptional 
flying qualities of BIRD Planes 

Ask any of our representatives : — 
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Low Cost Maintenance 
Is Built In! 


Vital parts of Martin Planes 
are easy to inspect, easy to 
reach, and many need 
no care at all 


l NSPECTION doors and fixed win- 
dows afford quick access to important 
parts. Fixed length struts eliminate rig- 
ging troubles. Pressure grease fittings 
simplify lubrication. The positive stabil- 
izer adjusting gear needs no attention. 
The same is true of the grease packed, 
ball-bearing type pulleys. Even on large 
Martin Patrol Bombers, removing four 
bolts detaches an engine mount ... or 
a fuel tank ... or an outboard float. 

d maintenance features 
y detail of Martin con- 
mportant, 
uickly obtainab 
.•ays fit perf 
parts are made with such p 
they are immediately i 
from one plane to anotherof t 
Nowhere else in the industry will you 
find so much equipment for the exact 
duplication of aircraft parts as in the 
Martin plant. Nowhere else in the in- 
dustry can aircraft of equal quality be 





MARTIN, 

Builders of 

Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


The Glenn L. Martin Company 
Baltimore - Maryland 
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Formation flying at over 30,000 
feet! That’s a regular maneuver 
of one of the Army’s crack pur- 
suit squadrons — the 95th — sta- 
tioned at Rockwell Field, Cali- 
fornia. At an altitude of six miles 
above the earth the squadron’s 
pilots have developed a technique 
of formation flying unique in avia- 
tion annals. Such performance 
provides an exacting test of per- 
sonnel, planes, and power. 

The Wasp engines which power the 
95th’s efficient Boeing pursuit planes are 
worthy members of this distinguished 
combination. Their brilliant performance 
at high altitudes — like their steady de- 
livery of power through long hours of 
routine flying — is marked by consistent 
dependability. That same dependability 
accounts for the use of Pratt & Whitney 
enginesin everytype of flvingwhere power 
reliability cannot be left open to question. 



WASPS 


Pictured in the narrow panel above ure some of the 95th Pursuit Squadron's Wasp- 
powered Boeing planes, flying at 18,000 feet. The lower illustration shows a group 
of pilots of this famous organization dressed for an altitude flight over Rockwell Field. 


PRATT £ WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. VVilCT) f, I 07*11 Pt 

EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT ^ Ji. AvfX XI. V W 

Division of United Aircraft & Transport Corp. * llCRlstere(1 1 rade-Mark 

Manufactured in Canada by Canadian Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, Quebec; in Continental Europe 
by Bavarian Motor Works, Munich; in Japan bv .\akajinu 
Aircraft Works, Tokyo. 
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